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Letters To 


SEX STORIES 


I have now read your first edition of Tan 
Conressions and I must say that after read- 
ing it, | was very proud to show it to my 
friends. | can say with sincerity that it has 
made quite an impression on them too. By that 
[ mean as | read the frank, to-the-point stories 
and articles about Negro love problems, sex 
and careers, it gave me a feeling of realness. 

Keep up the good work and let no obstacles 
stand in the way of your progress. As for objec- 
tions to this type of magazine, there should be 
none but | see that is not the case, however. 
Several persons have written in objections to 
you and | have this to say to them. This so- 
called “trash,” as was stated, has been up to 
now written by white people about white people 
and read by a large number of our race. If 
they can publish that sort of literature, why 
can’t we? 

Sex is what the world consists of—male and 
female—so why not talk and write about it? 
Are any of these objectors neuter ?—Strange! ! 

Anything written will be read by someone 
and a large percentage of those someones will 
be our own people. We help support this 
“trash” written and published by white people. 
Why can’t we support our own? Every time a 
person picks up a book, magazine or newspa- 
per, he is definitely not seeking an education 
but rather seeking amusement and pleasure 
derived from the contents therein. For those 
of us seeking education and refinement, patron- 
izé our free schools and the colleges. 

Bernice Jackson 


Detroit, Mich. 
WOULD CUT MAGAZINE IN HALF 


Your new magazine has me on the tradi- 
tional horns of a dilemma. You see, I am 
a school teacher with two young daughters. 
The other day I picked up a copy of Tan Con- 
FESSIONS out of pure curiosity and looked 
through it on my way home. And there arose 
the dilemma. Your publication turned out to 
be a collection of very good home and health 
features plus some very mawkish pulp stories. 
I wanted to take the magazine home because 
of the home and health features and I couldn’t 
take it home because of the stories. In your 
next issue you could help me out by putting all 
your stories in the very front and all the fea- 
tures in the second half of the magazine. Then 
I could cut the book in half, throw away the 
stories and take my home features home with 


me. 5. 
New York 


WANTS STORIES FOR MEN 


Congratulations for doing such a wonderful 
job on the first edition of TAN CONFESSIONS. 
It is really a wonderful magazine and I really 
enjoyed reading it. | especially enjoyed the 
stories about the lives of Billy Eckstine, Sarah 
Vaughan and Lena Horne. 

I think that this book would be a greater 
success if you published something that the 
men would enjoy reading plus stories that will 
be informative and educational to the younger 


Teaders, John Bostic 


New York, N. Y. 
WANTS TO BE A MODEL 


I see where you are advertising for models 
for Tan Conressions. Does that mean just 
for girls or can we men get in on it too? 
Pil gladly model for something like that 
Desert Madness”—and I won’t even ask for 
pay. Do you call that work? John Rogers 


Chicago, Ill. 





The Editor 


STORIES TOO TAME 


I like your new magazine very much, but 
why are your stories so tame? Are you afraid 
that real “real life” stories would be too rough 
for us readers? 

Doris Jones 
New York City 


CONFESSIONS READERS 


I have read many confessions magazines but 
out of all that I have read, I enjoyed Tan 
ConFessions best. Thanks to you for publish- 
ing a Negro confessions. I hope the other ladies 
will enjoy reading it as much as I do. Con- 
gratulations to the Johnson Publishing Com- 


pare Alice Kate Mosley 
Birmingham, Ala. 


I am a reader of all types of magazines. The 
other day, as I was looking for something that 
I didn’t already have, I noticed Tan ConFres 
sions. Was | surprised? I really enjoyed read- 
ing it and you can consider me as one who 
will get it every time a new issue comes out. 

Loads of success despite those people who 
send in cranky letters. Estella Childress 


Chicago, Ill. 


I have been waiting for a long time for a 
magazine like Tan Conressions. I really en- 
joyed the first issue and I will try to tell all 
of my friends about your magazine, or should 
| say our magazine? 

All I can say is that it is a great step and 
you are doing a great job on it. 

Louise Radford 
Detroit, Mich. 


TOO SUDDEN LOVE 


| am a member of the USAF attached to 
communications (teletype). I have just fin- 
ished reading your first issue of Tan Con- 
FESSIONS which I enjoyed very much and | 
am going to have my buddies read each 
issue of it. 

However, there is one thing I read which 
puzzles me. In the story, “Any Man’s Woman,” 
it seems as if the love affair between Linda and 
Bruce, the band leader, was too sudden. They 
had hardly met when he took her out on the 
terrace and made love to her. Is this the type 
of love affair which young people like to read 


about? William Jones, Jr. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


OBJECTS TO ‘STRANGE LOVE’ 


The idea behind the publication of such a 
magazine as TAN CONFESSIONS is wonderful, 
and | hope it continues to be so. 

However, I have a gripe. Your one story, 
“Strange Love,” should have been stricken 
from the book and others in the future on the 
same line. A story such as that is not accepted 
in our society, even if the facts are true. Be- 
sides such a story will affect the minds of our 
teen-agers who, I believe, will be the biggest 
buyers of your magazine. 

Also, I do think that in re-writing these ac- 
cepted stories, they should have vocabulary of 
a much higher level, not the down-to-earth 


type. Charles E. Walker 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTS MORE ON EDWARDS 


Many of my friends and I have enjoyed read- 
ing the first issue, especially your short story 
on Jimmie Edwards. Please give us, you read- 
ers, more stories and pictures on Jimmie. 

Marian Woodard 
Atlanta, Ga. 





VER SINCE Henry Edwards started 

courting her mother, high school 
girl Margaret Thomas of Detroit had 
been bitter. Only 16, Margaret resented 
Henry’s attentions to her 36-year-old 
mother Frances. But she had kept silent 
for weeks watching Edwards come and 


go. 
But one day Margaret learned that Ed- 


wards had infected her mother with a 
social disease. She heard Edwards and 
her mother arguing about it in her home. 
In a blind fury Margaret rushed into the 
room, stabbed Edwards to death and 
fled. 

When police came they arrested the 
mother for the slaying. The daughter 
heard of her mother’s plight, went to the 
police station and surrendered. 

* * 
LAST YEAR Leon O. Bryant of Los 
Angeles was married at Yuma, Ari- 
zona. For some weeks he and his wife 
Jean Ann enjoyed the blessings of matri- 
mony until one day Leon learned that 
his wife was white. 

Up until then she had always insisted 
she was colored. Not only had Jean 
given him a wrong impression about her 
color but also about her age, Leon 
learned. She claimed to be 25 when they 
were married. But he found she was 
really 34. 

Leon sued for divorce, claimed he had 
been tricked. 

HEN Edgar D. Mullgrav of New 
York married in 1942, one of his 
greatest desires (Continued on Page 50) 
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[| LOVE TO KISS YOU, DEAR 


I love to kiss you, dear 

I love to hold you in my arms 

And feel the softness of your charms 
Within my strong embrace 

Your kisses are like morning dew 
And fragrant with the love of you 
Which time nor absence can efface. 
I love to kiss you, dear. 


I love to kiss you, dear 
To kiss the softness of your hair- 
A rapture I discover there 
Which nothing else can quite impart. 
I love the burning of your lips, 
The velvet of your finger tips 
And the rhythm of your beating heart. 
I love to kiss you dear. 
Binga Dismond 


AMBITION 


They say the Road to Romance is a 
rocky one 

But I want to travel it before I’m done. 

I don’t want to go without having known 

The thrill that comes from love alone; 

Without having quenched my inner 
drouth 

In a rain of kisses on my mouth. 

I want to give whatever it takes 

Of laughter and tears, joy and heart- 
aches; 

And play on the stage of love my part 

Even if I wind up with a broken heart! 


Beatrice M. Murphy 


Y MARRIAGE to Jackie Robinson 

did not come about as a result of 
a snap proposal but was the logical re- 
sult of a very sensible and logical rela- 
tionship. To begin with, Jackie and | 
had been engaged for nearly five years. 
We had met in 1941 and saw alot of each 
other until Jackie’s induction into the 
army in 1942. We were engaged, with a 
few formal flourishes, near the end of 
that year when Jackie received his com- 
mission as second lieutenant. 


























Because of the war, we were in no 
position to make plans for an immediate 
marriage although we both wished it 
could have been otherwise. Jackie was 
for marrying right away, but I didn’t 
want to get married until I had com- 
pleted my college course. At the time of 
our engagement, I was studying at the 
University of California and completing 
my nursing studies at the University of 
California Hospital. I was to be gradu- 
ated in 1945. (Continued on Page 70) 
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pPLUENCES in jazz are many but 

perhaps none is more apparent on 
recordings by top artists today than that 
of a uniquely creative tenor sax stylist, 
Lester Young, who rates so highly as a 
musician that he has been commonly 


labeled the “President,” or simply 
“Prez,” of his horn. The husky ex-Count 
Basie star, now fronting his own combo, 
has shaped a popular style for saxmen 
with his peculiar pattern of fog-horn 
honking, boppish phrasing and semi- 
bluesy tones. He is admittedly an in- 
spiration to the oldtimers, a revered 
model of the most talented young musi- 
cians who are destined to set the future 
of jazz. 

Highly promising tenor saxist Wardell 
Gray, former Benny Goodman luminary, 
is a definite Lester Young disciple. 
Catch the young man’s recent Prestige 
recording, Blue Gray/Treadin’ With 
Treadwell, for an excellent example of 
how greatly the veteran sax stylist has 
influenced others. 

So extensive has been the sway that 
Lester wields among exponents of the 
tenor sax that New Jazz is currently re- 
leasing two pressings, Battle of the Saxes 
and Wrap Your Troubles in Dreams, 
which highlight on each five white in- 
strumentalists of the Young school— 
Stan Getz, Allen Eager, Brew Moore, 
Zoot Sims and Al Cohn. These tenor- 
men solo with 32 nifty bars on either 
side of this coupling. Getz seemingly 
comes off nearest the pretty nuances and 
sounds peculiar to “Prez.” 

Lester’s most (Continued on Page 80) 


YOUR 


_ STARS AnD NUMBERS 


_— BE BORN under the sign Capri- 

corn (December 20 to January 19) 
shows you to be totally unlike any of 
the other eleven groups of sign people. 
You have the distinct individuality of 
being what you are and can be termed a 
solo personality, living in a world which 
is very much your own. 

In character you want to do things in 
your own way. In fact, this is the only 
way you can act due to the variable com- 
bination of intense desire for accom- 
plishing your purpose regardless of cir- 
cumstances. Your main purpose is 
usually stimulated, because of an intense 
ambition within, that constantly drives 
you on and on toward the attainment of 
wealth, prestige and some degree of 
social position. In a general sense you 
are a good worker and by nature dem- 
onstrate yourself to be clever and shrewd 
in business matters. One of your chief 
problems is that you often undertake too 
many things at one time and this inter- 
feres with the success you might have 
had by concentrating upon a single 
effort. 

It has been noted that those born 
under the sign Capricorn are given to 
moods and despondency, sometimes in 
an entirely unaccountable manner. Dis- 
appointments due to a failure to realize 
upon dreams, desires or plans set a low 
temperature of thought which you fail to 
throw off and this causes you to be less 
congenial when in the company of 
others. 

When at their best, natives of Capri- 
corn are business-like, careful and dip- 
lomatic, acting with tact and a sense of 
good judgment. Should incidents oc- 
cur to bring the negative side of their 
natures to the surface, then there is sus- 
picion of others and this may lead to 
some manner of heartless or inconsid- 
erate conduct which can be disturbing 
in work or domestic life. 


In romance, it is often the case that 
Capricorn people act to their own detri. 
ment when they meet a truly affectionate 


— 


and kindly disposed person because of . 


their mannerism. A selfish motivation 
is manifested in sex matters because 
there is often the attempt to link up love 
interests to the furtherance of desires, 
This is most likely to produce contrary 
results and end in disappointment. It is 
far better to guard against allowing two 
types of interest to have a bearing upon 


~ 


affairs of the heart if harmony, happi- ; 


ness and stability in such matters are 
desired, and this applies to the female 
as well as to the male members of this 
sign. 

A marriage partner who is best suited 
in disposition and outlook will be born 
in the sign Taurus or Virgo because 
these people are more likely to act and 
agree to similar aims and views in life. 
Those born under Cancer, Scorpio and 
Pisces offer companionship and support 
as marriage or business partners. 

During the month of January there is 
prominence to the following number 


selections: 5, 6, and 8. 2, 7, and 9. In * 
the third week numbers 3, 4, and 6, are . 


to the fore. 

The month of December brings some 
opportunity days to all of the signs of 
the Zodiac. The list that follows sets 
forth the selected days of most promise: 

Aries 1, 4, 11, 12, 16, 21, 27. 

Taurus 5, 6, 11, 16, 17, 19, 27, 29. 

Gemini 3, 5, 11, 17, 19, 20, 27. 

Cancer 4, 6, 13, 14, 18, 19, 29. 

Leo 4, 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, 23, 25, 29. 

Virgo 1, 5, 11, 17, 19, 20, 27. 

Libra 5, 6, 11, 16, 17, 19, 27, 29. 

Scorpio 3, 4, 6, 9, 11, 12, 16, 21, 29. 

Sagittarius 5, 9, 11, 14, 16, 25. 

Capricorn 5, 10, 11, 12, 17, 21. 

Aquarius 6, 13, 19, 26. 

Pisces 4, 5, 11, 13, 15, 23. 
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TEEN 
TALK 


By Jane Walters 


_ the Big Moment of the eve- 
ning brings you to your father’s 
doorstep, hesitates a moment shuffling 
his dance-weary feet, then murmurs, 
“Give me a little kiss, will ya, huh?” 
what’s a nice girl to say? 

To kiss or not to kiss the boys good- 
night to most teen-agers is the $64 ques- 
tion. No girl wants to get the reputa- 
tion of being cheap or promiscuous. 
She doesn’t want every boy who takes 
her dating to be able to brag to the 
other fellows, “Oh, that chick, I’ve 
kissed her too.” 

Neither does she want to be labeled 
an iceberg or a goodie-goodie gal who 
thinks she’s above common contact with 
the male lips of this world. A kiss seems 
such a little thing after the current 
Romeo has blown his bank roll showing 
you a big evening, complete with taxi, 
corsage and a cozy corner snack after 
that perfectly marvelous prom. 

A recent survey by a Chicago daily 
newspaper shows that among high school 
students, over half the girls feel that 
along with goodnight Irene should come 
through with one fond embrace after the 
second or third date. Nearly three- 
fourths of the fellows second the motion, 
only they chorus, why all the delay? 

Said one woman of the younger 
world, “A kiss has come to mean the 
pay of a girl for having been taken on 
a date.” Said another lass, bluntly, “A 
girl should have sense enough after the 
first date to expect to be kissed.” 

Most of the kissing is done at the 
home, the yellow convertible coming in 
a poor third. And strangely enough, 
only 1] per cent of the smootching for 
the teen-age set is a movie house pastime. 
This traditional setting has evidently 
been highly over-rated as a hotbed of 
romance, for it seems that at least the 
kids go to the movies to see the movies. 

But whether a girl should or should 
not be kissed goodnight is still a ques- 


tion that can only be answered by the 
girl herself. Her conduct, in turn, hinges 
upon parental training and her own good 
common sense. The customs or habits 
of the native population are another 
strong influence in the date deportment. 
In some regions a kiss is paramount to 
an engagement, and if taken lightly, can 
have shotgun implications. In other 
areas it is almost meaningless, as void 
of sex as a shake of the hand. 

But putting all modesty aside, and 
getting down to real woman to woman 
talk, few are the times when a girl 
doesn’t want to be kissed. Make no 
mistake about it. And few are the men 
she doesn’t want to kiss her. It’s only 
human. But why on earth would a fellow 
be dumb enough to ask? And what girl 
would be brazen enough to answer yes? 
A kiss is what you let a fellow steal, 
with, of course, just the right amount 
of weak resistance. And supposing the 
goon is stupid enough to pop such a 
question, then the answer should al- 
ways be no. 

There are times, of course, when you 
really don’t want to be kissed regard- 
less of the evening and especially be- 
cause of the man. That is quite another 
thing. If your earlier conduct is what 
it should have been during the evening, 
you can pleasantly and tactfully refuse. 
A lady always has complete control of 
any situation. A lady, we say. 

But having had your kiss and said 
goodnight, let it rest. Nothing makes a 
male more furious—or a girl less pop- 
ular, less datable—than to have every 
all over the campus. It is only feminine 
detail of ‘the night-before date circulated 
for a girl to brag a bit to her closest 
girl friend, to play the perfectly marvel- 
ous time you had with Charlie for all 
it is worth—with perhaps an additional 
romantic touch here and there (after all, 
Charlie really was no Casanova, when 
you stop to (Continued on Page 65) 
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ie HANDWRITING analysis you can 

learn a great deal about the “Real 
You,” and with the knowledge of your 
negative traits as well as your positive 
ones, you can go straight to your objec- 
tive in life with self-assurance. This 
awareness can be the key to your happi- 
ness and success. 

To you who are “leaders” or who 
have positions of public trust or any 
position of responsibility, ask yourself 
this question, “Are you fitted for the 
job?” I have in my collection the scripts 
of many who hold and have held im- 
portant positions. As I review these dif- 
ferent specimens of writing of people 
from all walks of life, I stop—and won- 
der. 

There are one of two main impulses 
found in those who are leaders: the de- 
sire to achieve good; the other to justify 
themselves. 

Good “leadership” depends on a good 
balanced combination of traits. 

Take for an example a person whose 
writing indicates an extreme lack of self- 
esteem. They have an introspective atti- 
tude to life, in other words they’re too 


cheraille tai 


F/6. / 


Fé. 2 


conscious of self as shown in Fig. 1 
(low “t” bars and compressed writing). 
They may have a clear mind, capable of 
calculative thinking and diplomacy, but 
this ability would be used in self inter- 
est. See Fig. 2 with pointed m’s and 

n’s tapering at the end of words. 
Summing up the character traits of 
this writer, we have a person, who al- 
ways would think and act in terms of 
“what is best for me,” and never what 
would be “good for them.” This is a 
person quite unfitted for a position of 
responsibility. (Continued on Page 53) 
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LL OUR friends envied us. Harry 

and [ had everything a young cou- 
ple could want—a small, tastefully fur- 
nished apartment, money in the bank, 
an almost-paid-for Chevrolet convertible. 
Yes, we had everything—except the joy 
two people experience when they are 
really able to share love. 

I hated to admit it to myself, but our 
marriage seemed doomed. 

Quickly, as if to escape this bitter 
truth, I turned away from the stove and 
removed my apron. Smoothing the tight 
lines of my new dress, I hurried into the 
living room and stacked the phonograph 
with recordings of the soft, soothing mu- 
sic Harry liked so well. 

In another moment I’d hear the noisy 
elevator jerk to a stop just outside our 
door. Then, I’d hear Harry’s key being 
inserted in the lock. He’d enter the room 
—tall, smiling, handsome—and a second 
later give me an affectionate kiss on the 
cheek. 

It happened that way every evening. 
Now, on the evening of the third anni- 
versary of our marriage, I especially 
wanted it to happen again. For every 
time we went through this ceremony of 
greeting I felt new hope that my mar- 
riage might survive my inability will- 
ingly to give myself to Harry. 

Physical love! I hated and feared 
what it meant. I loved Harry deeply, 
with all my heart, but I trembled and 
froze when his hands began their noc- 
turnal caresses. The sexual embrace dis- 
gusted me. And Harry, after half- 
hearted attempts to interest me in his 
love making, would always turn away, 
frustrated and unhappy, to a restless and 
troubled sleep. 

How long could Harry put up with 
me? Because I was hurting his ego, he 
was no longer the crack insurance sales- 
man I married. He tried maintaining 
an air of devotion to me, but was unable 
to hide occasional moments of intense 
irritability. Things couldn’t go on this 
way forever. 

I was so preoccupied with these re 
morseful thoughts that I didn’t hear 
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Physical Love? 


Harry open the door. Confused by his 
sudden appearance, I stood in the mid- 
dle of the room, foolishly, not knowing 
what to do or say. 

“No kiss for me tonight?” he asked. 
He sounded pleasant enough, but I de- 
tected a note of angry resentment in his 
voice. 

“Of course, darling,” I said, running 
to him. “This is our third anniversary. 
Have you forgotten?” 

He gripped my shoulders and looked 
at me, his eyes strangely cold. Then, 
pulling me to him, he kissed me. It 
was a hard, desperate kiss. Gently, but 
firmly, I eased myself from his embrace. 
He’d been drinking. He wasn’t in the 
habit of drinking before he came home. 
I was frightened. 

“Don’t you appreciate my kisses 
either?” he demanded. “I’m your hus- 
band. Remember? Why do you make 
me feel like a wolf on the prowl every 
time I put my arms around you?” 

His words were cruel, but I was de- 
termined not to let them ruin our eve- 
ning. “Please, darling,” I whispered, 
shaking my head. “I’ve planned every- 
thing so carefully. There’s a roast in 


the oven, a bottle of champagne in the. 
” 





refrigerator 

“What do we have to celebrate?” he 
interrupted, steadying himself against a 
chair. “Three years of bliss? That’s a 
joke. You wanted me for a husband, but 
not as a lover. We've got nothing to 
celebrate . . . unless ——” He was look- 
ing at me with that strange coldness in 
his eyes. “Unless we can make up for 
lost time.” 

He came toward me slowly. Terrified, 
bewildered, I couldn’t move. His arms 
were around me again, his mouth seek- 
ing mine. I was being crushed by the 
brutal strength of his body. Suddenly 
the room, the chandelier above me, be- 
gan a mad whirling about my head. | 
fainted. 

When I came to, I found myself lying 
on the couch. There was a cold towel 
on my forehead, and Harry, anxiously 
rubbing my hands, was pleading: “For- 


give me, honey. 1 didn’t mean to do 
anything to hurt you. If I hadn’t been 
drinking Zi 

“Hush, darling,” I told him. “It’s my 
fault. No wife should hate sleeping 
with her husband. There’s something 
wrong with me. Maybe we should get a 
divorce.” 

“Don’t say that,” 
love you too much to hear you say that. 
If there’s something wrong with you 
maybe a doctor can help. Maybe... 
I don’t know,” he moaned, covering his 
face with his hands. “It just seems there 
must be an answer somewhere.” 

I don’t know why finding an answer 
to my problem never occurred to me, 
but Harry’s suggestion set my mind to 
working. The next day I went to the 
public library and borrowed all the liter- 





he protested. “I 


I read on and on, ignoring as much 
as possible the contradicting statements. 
I gathered from all this hasty reading 
that women are frigid because they have 
been conditioned to regard sex as some- 
thing “bad.” Even though they approach 
marriage with open minds, they are un- 
able to forget childhood influences. “It’s 
almost a miracle,” one marriage coun- 
selor wrote, “that all women aren’t 
frigid because of what they were taught 
about sex.” 

This, I decided, applied to me. Ever 
since I was a child, mother had drummed 
into my head the idea that men are after 
only one thing, that women had no 
choice but to submit if they wanted 
homes and children. I thought I had 
stopped believing this when I grew up, 
but I guess my subconscious mind re- 


This woman decided to do something about her 
fear of the sexual embrace when it threatened to 


break up her home. First she herself had to learn 
the facts of life and then she tried to teach her 
husband how to make love 


ature I could find on frigidity. It seemed 
to me that I could begin to fight my 
trouble if I knew more about it. 

I was surprised at the wealth of infor- 
mation I uncovered. I was confused, 
however, by the fact that various books 
and pamphlets contradicted each other. 
One book said that 90 per cent of the 
women in America, another that one out 
five never achieved full response, still 
another that one out of three women 
were cold to their husbands’ sexual ad- 
vances. 

They all offered hope to the frigid 
woman, | was glad to read, but then one 
book pointed out that 13 per cent of all 
women are hopelessly cold. I was fur- 
ther bewildered by long-winded statisti- 
cal surveys on the age at which women 
were supposed to be sexually mature. 
One report said a woman wasn’t ready 
for sex until her late twenties, another 
that she couldn’t really hit her stride 
until her first child was born. 





fused to forget all those years of child- 
hood upbringing. 

It all seemed so simple. How foolish 
of me not to have realized that my fear 
of physical love was a result of mother’s 
misguided teachings! I put the books 
away, my mind happily occupied with 
my newly gained knowledge. I was not 
going to be frigid any longer. I was go- 
ing to show Harry, prove to him that I 
could throw away my inhibitions. 

That night, as I lay next to Harry, I 
put my arms around him and caressed 
the back of his neck. He turned to me, 
slowly, unbelievingly, and responded 
with a kiss. Everything seemed so right 
and, hungrily, I drew him toward me. 
But then, suddenly, something in me 
snapped. I shuddered, crying: “Please 
don’t, Harry! Please! Please!” 

Harry relaxed his hold and turned 
away. It was the same old story again. 
I was hurting my husband, making my- 
self unhappy. (Continued on Page 50) 
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DEARLY BELOVED 


A Forum For Your Marriage Problems Conducted By Frances Abegail Jackson 


7. Mrs. Jackson: I have been married 
for 15 years and am the mother of four 
children, a boy 13 and three girls 11, 8 and 5 
years old. I am not very old (I was just 17 
when I married) and yet now after all these 
years of happy married life I find that my 
husband has begun to chase younger women 
even though he is pretty close to 40. There is 
one girl who works at the same place he does 
and | hear that she has lunch with him every 
day. Sometimes he even tells me that he had 
lunch with her. I love my husband but I feel 
that I can’t keep on with him if he is going 
to act like this. And what about our children? 
Mrs. Minne S. 


Dear Minnie: It is hard to advise you from 
just reading your letter. I find it difficult to 
understand just how unfaithful your husband 
has been. It is entirely possible that he still 
loves you very much and you are letting your 
suspicions get the better of you. The very fact 
that he has told you about having lunch with 
the young lady at work is an indication that 
he is not trying to hide this from you. Prob- 
ably many of your suspicions are based on 
hearsay and gossip—and gossip can often be 
very cruel and even malicious. 

Before going too strongly on accusing your 
husband why don’t you first check on yourself 
to see if you are not slipping somewhere. 
Often a married woman (especially one with 
several children) will begin to neglect herself 
as she puts in more and more time keeping her 
household straight. She puts in so much time 
with the cleaning, washing, cooking and caring 
for her children that the husband begins to 
feel like an unwanted intruder when he comes 
in from work at night. 

My advice to you is this. Try to arrange 
your housework (even if it means leaving a 
little dust in the corners) so that you have a 
few minutes to yourself each evening to dress 
up a bit before your husband comes home. 
Meet him at the door looking fresh and pretty 
and then after dinner turn the dishes over to 
your oldest children so that you can relax in 
the living room and talk over his day’s work, 
watch television or perhaps even play a little 
canasta with him. 

Take time off for a trip to the beauty parlor. 
Just because you have been married to the 
man for 15 years is no reason for your stopping 
trying to charm him. And once in a while (at 
least once every two weeks) arrange to go out 
with him if only to a Friday night movie. Try 
this for a couple months and I'll bet a new 
pair of nylons that all your suspicions will be 
gone with the wind. 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: My oldest child is a girl 
just 15 years of age and she has accused me 
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of being harsh and old-fashioned because I will 
not allow her to have dates. She says that the 
other girls in her school are all allowed to 
date. What do you think? 

Mrs. Ella Mae G. 


Dear Ella Mae: This business of when a 
girl should be allowed to date is one that 
troubles a good number of mothers. We 
mothers will just have to face it. Our daugh- 
ters are human beings and as they grow older 
they naturally develop an interest in boys. We 
went through it and now our children are just 
where we were many moons ago. If your daugh- 
ter has been brought up carefully I see no rea- 
son why she shouldn’t date. Most girls in high 
school today date and we of the older genera- 
tion shouldn’t appear shocked about it. After 
all, I have a grandmother who married at 15. 

Your problem should not be whether or not 
to allow your daughter to date but how to 
advise your child to date wisely. Good, whole- 
some association with boys around her age will 
help make your daughter the kind of woman 
who grows up to love and understand her own 
children. Let her go to school dances, football 
games and parties. Try to steer her into a 
group of trustworthy companions and have the 
entire gang over to your house for coffee and 
doughnuts after a football game. Help her to 
lead the full, wholesome life that should be 
the birthright of every child in America. 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: Although I am a happily 
married woman there is one thing about my 
husband that irks me a great deal. Perhaps I 
should not complain but I find it annoying 
when he turns his head to watch pretty girls. 
I know this is a trait found in most men but 
it seems to me that if John loves me he would 
not have eyes for other women. Is there a 
way of breaking him of this habit? 

Mrs. Nellie B. 


Dear Nellie: Short of blinding him in both 
eyes it is exceedingly doubtful if you can break 
a man of the habit of looking at an attractive 
woman when she walks by. And should we 
women complain? After all, practically our 
whole dress and make-up is designed to attract 
the eye of the opposite sex. Personally, I 
would be very worried if my husband did not 
look at an attractive woman. After all, who 
wants to be married to a corpse. 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: I hate my husband. He 
is mean, he drinks a lot and he treats me like 
a dog. I haven’t divorced him because we have 
two children six and ten years old and I feel 
that I should try to go on with him to make 
sure they have a home. He makes good money 
but says that if I leave him he won’t give me a 


cent, not even to take care of the children, 


What can I do? 
Mrs. Frances N. 


Dear Frances: If your husband loves the 
children and does his best to keep them in 
food, clothing and shelter, then staying with 
him and trying to work out your troubles with 
him might be the best procedure. If he does 
not appear to love them and if he comes home 
drunk and causes mental anguish to both you 
and your loved ones, that is an entirely differ. 
ent story. Although I am always reluctant to 
advise divorce except as a very last resort and 
only after every possible attempt has been 
made to settle all differences, there are some 
times when divorce is the-only answer. 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: I have a son who is just 
15 years old and already he spends most of 
his time hanging out on the streets. Two 
nights ago he came in after two a.m. and he 
wouldn’t tell me where he had been or what 
he was doing. He hardly ever talks or laughs 
around the house. I’m afraid he is going to 
get in trouble and maybe bring disgrace to 
our family. He gets poor marks in school and 
stays out of school when he feels like it. His 
younger brother is just the opposite. He is 
always laughing and joking and he gets very 
good grades in school. He is only 12 years old 
and sometimes I think he is a lot smarter 
than his brother. 

Mrs. Carrie J. 


Dear Carrie: I am not going to pull any 
punches in this letter and I am a little afraid 
that my answer will make you so angry that 
it may not have the beneficial effect that I 
hope it will have. Bluntly, I am afraid that you 
are more at fault than your son. You fear that — 
your son will “get in trouble and bring dis — 
grace” to the family. This means that you are — 
more concerned with the effect his trouble may 
have on the family than on the boy himself. 


This, to me, is evidence which points to you as 4 


the guilty person. And when you brag on the 
wonders of your younger son I am certain that 
you are at fault. 

Perhaps it is not too late to remedy matters. 
I would advise you to talk with your son’s teach- 
ers and any other adults who are friendly with 
him. I would also recommend that you care — 
fully check your treatment of the boy at home. 
Do you constantly contrast him with his 
younger brother before his face or within his 
hearing? Do you show favoritism in your 
treatment of your two sons? You can answer 
these questions for yourself. Then show your 
boy that you have confidence in him. 





“Do you realize how lonely I’ve been, 
Paul? Do you know how long it’s been for 
me? No tenderness, no affection, no love—” 
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in that » Me that tabloid editors pray for and they 
. fps played it for all it was worth. What 
started out for me as a routine medical 
case, ended up as a sensational affair 
that threatened my career and changed 
the lives of all three of us involved in 
the triangle—Arnold Wells, my inval- | 
ided patient, Norma, his frustrated i 


lovely wife, and myself. 











It all started innocently enough one 
morning as | checked in at the hospital. 
! was walking down the cool, spotless 


white corridor towards the elevators 
when I heard myself being paged over 
the loud speaker. “Dr. Murray—Dr. Paul 
Murray wanted in O.B.—Dr. Murray—” 

My curiosity about who wanted me 
was submerged by the warm glow of 


pride that flowed through me as my 


name echoed hollowly off the tile walls. 
Doctor Paul Murray—and packed into 
that title was a whole lifetime of long- 
ing, sacrifice and hard work. Ever since 
I could remember I had wanted to be a 
doctor. Although I had to sweat my way 
through Howard medical school, there 
was never any doubt that some day I’d 
have that coveted M.D. after my name. 
But I must admit there were days and 


long work-filled nights when my goal 
seemed almost hopeless. 

I punched the button on the elevator 
signal, shifting my black bag out of the 


way of the small group of people also . 


waiting. Setting up a practice was al. 


most as tough as the med school grind | 
because I had to start from scratch. | 7 


had no father or uncle in the field, as 
many of my classmates had, and I had 
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no time to make the right contacts. The 
reputation I had came only after a tooth- 
and-nail struggle. By now, the respect 
for my ability had spread from my large 
number of patients to the hospital. My 
colleagues were more or less forced to 
recognize my ability, although I had no 
illusions that I was completely accepted 
into their clannish professional circle. 

The elevator door slid open and. I 
stepped in, “Hi, doc,” grinned Mike, the 
operator, “What’ll you have?” 

“Give me O.B. this time, Mike,” I re- 
plied. 

“Third floor, please,” I heard a low 
distinctive voice beside me say. 

The third floor was where the obstet- 
rics ward was located, and I stole a 
glance at the woman standing next to 
me. She was small and 
trim, barely reaching to 
my shoulder. The door 
slid open at the third floor 
and I accidentally jostled 
her as we both stepped 
out. “I’m sorry,” I apolo- 
gized. She looked up at 
me and it was then I saw 
her dark, haunting eyes. 
They were set deep in 
her copper-colored, heart-shaped face, 
but instead of a youthful light, I was 
shocked to see them tight with some re- 
pressed emotion. Her eyes smouldered 
with an intense passion, but I couldn’t 
tell whether it was love—or hate. 

“It was darn clumsy of me,” I apolo- 
gized, noticing the snag in her stocking 
where the zipper on my bag had caught. 

“It’s nothing,” she said listlessly, and 
in her voice was the pain and despair of 
a thousand disappointments. It was a 
shock to see such mental anguish in a 
person so young and beautiful. Wonder- 
ing what could be preying on her mind 
so desperately, | went over to the head 
nurse’s desk at the intersection of the 
two main corridors. 

“Oh, there you are, Dr. Murray,” she 
greeted me. “Dr. Jones had me page 
you. He’s in Ward A.” 

“Thank you, nurse,” I said, trying to 
imagine why Jones wanted to see me, of 
all people. He was the best obstetrician 
in town, and one of the “local boys” who 
hadn’t exactly welcomed me with open 
arms when | first hung out my shingle. 
] found him arguing with a patient who 
was demanding to see her baby even 








though it wasn’t feeding time. “Hello, 
Paul,” Dr. Jones grinned, turning away 
from the frustrated mother. I blinked 
hard, barely able to stammer out a greet- 
ing. Never before had this top-notch 
surgeon been so friendly with me. He 
slapped a fleshy arm around my shoul- 
ders and guided me into the small office 
just outside the ward. 

“Smoke?” Dr. Jones asked. I took the 
cigarette he offered me and studied him 
closely across the flame of his gold 
lighter. “I’ve. been meaning to have a 
little chat with you for some time, Paul,” 
he began. “You’ve made quite a name 
for yourself in the short time you’ve 
been in this town. I want to congratulate 
you.” 

“Thank you, Dr. Jones,” I said. “Com- 


Dr. Murray ran into more than a medical 
case when he tried to make Arnold Wells 


walk again. It was a case of love at first 


sight and his romantic patient was the 


wife of his medical patient. 





ing from you, that means something.” 

“No need for modesty,” he insisted. 
“I’ve got eyes and ears, and everything 
they say about you is true.” His voice 
took on a gruff heartiness. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, you’re the type of young pro- 
fessional I like to see get ahead. Id 
like for you to join our club.” 

“T’d consider it an honor, Dr. Jones,” 
I told him, knowing that at last I’d made 
the grade—socially as well as profes- 
sionally. 

“Call me, Charles,” the paunchy mid- 
dle aged doctor laughed. He leaned for- 
ward and grew confidential. “Now here’s 
why I really wanted to talk to you—” 

Here it comes, I warned myself. He 
wants something out of me. “I’ve been 
working pretty hard these days. Haven’t 
seen a show in ages and my golf game 
is lousy!” He hitched his chair a little 
closer. “I’ve got a case on my hands I’d 
like to turn over to you.” 

“T appreciate your confidence, Charles. 
What sort of case is it?” 

He hesitated, then shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I might as well be frank with you, 
Paul,” he confessed. “I don’t know. Oh, 
I’ve examined the patient and all that, 


but I prefer for you to make your own 
diagnosis. Will you do it?” 

I weighed the question carefully, then 
nodded. “I’ll do what I can, Charles.” 

“Wonderful!” he beamed. “You know, 
I counted on you to say that, so you can 
start in right now.” He pressed the 
nurse’s buzzer on the desk. 

“You mean, the patient is here?” 

“No, someone who can give you the 
background in this—er—strange case. 
It’s the man’s wife.” 


HE DOOR opened and the head 

nurse ushered in the sad-eyed girl I’d 
seen on the elevator. So she was married 
to a hopeless medical case. No wonder 
there was no gaiety, no joy of life in her! 

The nurse discreetly left us alone and 
Charles made the intro- 
ductions. “This is Mrs. 
Norma Wells, Paul. Her 
husband is the patient I 
told you about. Well, I’ve 
got to dash,” he said, 
glancing at his watch. “I 
know you two have a lot 
to say to each other.” 

There 
wanted to say, but I didn’t 
know quite how to phrase it. And the 
way Mrs. Wells sat looking at me, her 
hands folded in a resigned manner, 
made it even harder to get started. I 
had a couple of post-operative cases to 
look in on, so I left her there while I 
checked them. When I returned about 
20 minutes later, Mrs. Wells was sit- 
ting in the same place I’d left her. Good 
Lord, I thought, as we headed down the 
corridor to the elevator, I’ll probably 
wind up with two patients on my hands 
instead of just one! 

But driving out to the suburban house 

where she lived, Mrs. Wells opened up, 
and I got the feeling that she’d keep on 
talking as long as I didn’t look directly 
at her. So I concentrated on my driving, 
only now and then stealing glances at 
her soft profile, with its saucy, turned-up 
nose. 
“You probably think I’m the one who 
needs help, not Arnold, Dr. Murray,” 
she began quietly, but with determina- 
tion. “But believe me, it’s not easy to be 
around someone who takes illness so 
hard, and stay hopeful. It—it gets you 
after a while.” 

Yet, as she (Continued on Page 51) 
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T trembled in his arms and my pulse began pounding savagely. And then—-for what seemed 
eternity all time stood still , . . and 1 closed my eves and prayed fervently for forgiveness 
for | could not forget that he was my sister's husband. 
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When Bobby was killed in front of her 

eyes, she felt there was only one thing 

she could do to heal the hurt in her 
sister’s heart. 


HAD A BABY FOR MY SISTER 


a LATE afternoon sunlight was already beginning to 
cast lengthy shadows across my bedroom floor as I sat 
there reading over again the tiny card the postman had 
brought in the morning’s mail. I knew its words by heart, 
almost as if I had written them myself: “Master Bobby Carl- 
ton requests the presence of Dr. and Mrs. Roland Stevens at 
his birthday party on Friday afternoon, January 5. Hours: 
3-7.” 

Such a simple little card, I thought, yet it told so much— 
so much of the grief and torment I had once carried in my 
own heart that was all now buried in the misery of the past. 
I saw my own life unreel before me in that one terse, inno- 
cent message. I saw my own fears hidden in the memory 
of that one trapped, inescapable moment when I no longer 
could keep hidden what I had done and had to admit that 
I, of all people, was the mother of my twin sister’s child. 

Somehow it didn’t seem that it had only been two years, 
but no one knew better than I that it had. Everything had 
worked out perfectly just as I had planned it, but there were 
still times when I lived in constant dread that someone 
would find out, still times when I lived all over again through 
the horror of that one moment when it seemed all else in the 
world for me had come to a miserable, hopeless end. 

Bobby had been so thrilled that day when I told him I 
would be taking him to the circus that he was almost beside 
himself with anticipation. For days he had talked of nothing 
but clowns, tigers and elephants and all the other animals 
he had seen in his little picture books. Then when the day 
finally arrived and we stood there waiting at the bus stop in 
front of our house he was so overjoyed he could hardly keep 
still. 

Then it happened—swiftly, horribly and unbelievably! I 
turned to wave goodbye to Elaine standing there on the door 





stoop, and in an instant his little hand wrenched from mine 
too quickly for any retrieving. In a flash I saw the bus 
bearing down, heard the grinding screeching of brakes, saw 
Elaine standing there, her hands covering her face, and her 
screams ringing out in agonized horror. I could only stand 
there motionless, praying, too paralyzed with fright to cry 
out or move a muscle. 

In a few hours it was all over. Our once-happy home was 
plunged in grief, more numbing, more paralyzing than any- 
thing I ever had thought humanly possible. For days we 
moved in and out of each other’s lives as though we were 
strangers, meeting for the first time in an unfamiliar place. 
For hours on end I sat closeted in my own room, watching 
the shadows creeping across the floor, wondering where I 
would find the words of comfort to take to Elaine, knowing 
the hurt she would always carry in her heart, a hurt that 
could not be healed because Elaine could not have another 
child. 

But what was there to say? What was there to do? How 
would it be humanly possible—ever—to give back to her 
the love I had so carelessly snatched from her. Yet, I had 
to do something. I couldn’t just sit there, offering nothing, 
watching her grieving her soul away. There must be some- 
thing. There had to be. 

And then it struck me! But, no! That was too unthink- 
able, too impossible to try to replace her Bobby—with an- - 
other Bobby. It was too daring even to think of it. Still, it 
could be done—and no one would ever know. 

My mind traveled back to our college days and how we 
had once played a trick of “changing around” on Oliver 
without him knowing it. I remembered, too, how he still 
had diffieulty sometimes telling us apart even after he and 
Elaine had gotten married. 

I knew it would be a long chance (Continued on Page 80) 





If You Married . 


EZZARD CHARLES 


y= WOULD probably live the most sane and interesting 
life any heavyweight champion’s wife has ever known. 

It would not be a conservative life, nor would it be one on 
the madcap side. At times it would be so thrilling and excit- 
ing that it would actually terrify you. On the eve of one of 
his big fights, for instance, the realization of the possibility 
that he might get hurt would convert your usual tranquil 
life into one of torture. 

But when the dust of battle cleared you and your warrior- 
husband would consume the joys of victory in some quaint, 
distant retreat, far from the cries of the howling mob. 

Unlike most heavyweight champions of the past, your 
husband would be a man who modestly shuns publicity and 
public adulation. The glamour that goes with his eminent 
position in no way affects him. He is the same today as 
when he first came out of Cincinnati, unknown and un- 


heralded. 


Now, of course, he is sought by the most important and 
influential people in the country. He is also the darling of 
the fair damsels now and they haunt and pursue him with 
customary frenzy. He is an attractive target and they shoot 
arrows of design straight at his young heart. A bull’s eye, 
they reason, would provide lucrative returns, especially 


financially. 

But you wouldn’t have to worry if you were Mrs. Ezzard 
Charles. He is as evasive out of the ring as he is in. If you 
were his wife you could be sure that you would be the one 
and only woman in his life. He is what they call “a one- 
woman man.” Ezzard would never put a wedding ring on 
your finger unless he was absolutely sure you were the 
woman of his choice. 

The conniving woman on the outside would never be able 
to penetrate such an alert and sincere man as your husband, 
Ezzard Charles. 

In the ring he is a vicious, merciless, devastating battler. 
But after the brawl is over he is a calm, modest, compara- 
tively quiet person. He enjoys good movies, good books and 
good company. But he does not want these things thrust 
upon him. He takes his social medicine in methodical doses. 

Unlike most other champions, he does not require an 
entourage or an array of lieutenants to go marching along 
with him when he is out for an evening of pleasure. 

He would prefer to be with you alone. You would be seen 
with him in the best clubs, smartest cocktail lounges, most 
exclusive restaurants and swankiest hotels. 

A man of distinction, Ezzard lives a distinctive life. He 
is the personification of class and he lives accordingly. At 
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29 years of age, he is young, handsome and charming. 

You would not necessarily have to be the world’s most 
beautiful woman. But he would expect you to be a smart 
dresser, intelligent and personable. You’d have to possess a 
keen sense of humor. At times there would be a touch of 
the devil in Ezzard. He would play all sorts of jokes on you, 
He’d like to tease and taunt you. You'd have to be able to 
take it. On the other hand, he’d love it if you reversed the 
script at times and played jokes and pranks on him. In short, 
he would expect to have fun with you. He’s a regular guy 
and would expect you to be one, too. 

At the same time, you would have to be a sensible, prae- 
tical, alert woman. You couldn’t afford to be giddyish or 
flighty. Your home would be lavish and expertly furnished, . 
He would expect you to manage that home and not bother | 
him with minor details. 

You would be the master of the home. You would have to 
be a student of Emily Post. One night you might be playing 
hostess to a famous diplomat or business tycoon. The next, 
perhaps, your guest would be a fight manager or sparring 
partner. You would have to be versatile because Ezzard 
would expect you to be able to entertain one and all without 
becoming frustrated or confused. j 

With Ezzard a devout record fan, you would have to keep 
up with the latest releases and purchase them for him. He 
likes anything from bop to opera. You’d have to see that 
he got them. 

Romance? Yes indeed... . He is a thoughtful, affec- ” 
tionate person. If you should do something special for him — 
he’d reward you spontaneously . . . showering warm, gentle 
kisses of appreciation upon you. He’d quickly take you in 
his arms and exhibit his gratefulness with a passionate 
tenderness. F 

Perhaps the only time you would find him cold or unre-~ 
sponsive would be on the night of a big fight. At such times ~ 
he’d be irritable and temperamental with everyone. For then 
he would be a grim, fretful, dispassionate man. His only 
thoughts would be of the enemy and impending battle. 

But when the brawl was over, he’d be yours again. He'd 
come home to the woman he loves and adores. 

There might be a slight battle wound aver one eye. He'd 
smile, take you in his arms and caress you. The viciousness ” 
that burned within him would now be melted by the tender-~ 
ness of his love for you. j 

With you in his arms . . . there would be only love in the 7 
heart of Ezzard Charles, the heavyweight champion of 
the world. 
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I WAS a dope addict. To the world I 
am a wicked woman. I am an out- 
cast on whom society has turned its back. 
| am a fallen woman, a nameless nobody 
who now can find comfort only among 
others of my own kind—the wretched, 
miserable sufferers who pawn their souls 
each day for a vial of heroin, a reefer, 
or a sniff of cocaine. 

Sure, | was a junkie. I was one when 
I was 12 years old and I’m 21 now. I’m 
not proud of that. Nobody is proud of 
their own weaknesses. But what I’ve 
been and what I’ve done should be a les- 
son for every young girl and every 
young woman—a lesson that might make 
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The true, tragic story of a girl who started 
taking dope when 12 and lived through 


nine reckless, shocking years enslaved 


to narcotics. 
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BY MARIEA SANTOS 


them stop and think that second time be- 
fore they start down the road to ruin as 
I did. 

I realize now that the things | wanted 
most in life I missed. I wanted to meet 
nice people and go around the best 
places. Always I wanted those things 
even when I was a little girl. But I 
didn’t get them. Instead, I ended up in 
the slum districts, hanging around bars 
with cheap prostitutes, ducking in alleys 
and evil-smelling doorways to dodge pos 
lice, and finally ending up in Chicago’s 
House of Correction—doing a year’s 
stretch for peddling dope. 

For me, life has been a reckless, up- 


In her cell in Chicago’s Bridewell prison, Mariea Santos relates the heart-rending story of her nine years of dope addiction. 
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side-down proposition—seeking a thrill 
here, taking a chance there, stealing, rob- 
bing, swindling, anything to get enough 
money to buy the one thing I craved 
most—dope. I’m not begging any sym- 
pathy for myself because I know that the 
miserable wreck I’ve made of my own 
life is my own fault, but I am hoping 
that some young girl might read this and 
profit by the terrible mistakes I made. 
What happened to me can and does 
happen every day to hundreds of inno- 
cent young girls. I should have known 
better, I suppose, but nobody cared what 
I did, where I went, or who I saw. What- 
ever I did was my own business and 
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nobody cared. When they did, or at 
least pretended to, it was too late. I was 
too far gone for any turning back, too 
far gone to give up what I thought was 
a thrilling and exciting life. 

It all started back in my hometown, in 
Philadelphia, over in West “Philly” on 
Haverford Avenue where Philadelphia 
can be its rowdiest, ugliest and toughest. 

| was the youngest of 10 children— 
four sisters and five brothers. My 
mother was Polish; my father part 
Negro, part Hawaiian. She ran away 
and left him when I was 22 months old, 
and it was my step-mother who had to 
raise all of us as best she could. 

It was a long time before I got to 
know my real mother, and even then [| 
was too young to realize what kind of 
business she was in. I remember the 
men used to call her “Pretty Lil” and 
I, too, thought that she was just about 
the prettiest woman I had ever seen. She 
lived in a big house—much finer and 
much bigger than ours—and [| used to 
like to go visit her because she lived in 
such grand style. She had many, many 
bottles of perfume and cologne on her 
dresser and her closets were lined from 
one end to the other with the most beau- 
tiful dresses, and negligees I had ever 
seen. I used to wonder why she had so 
many attractive women living at her 
house, but it was a long time before I 
finally found out the truth. “Pretty 
Lil’—my mother—was operating a 
brothel! 

She was always nice to us whenever 
we'd visit her, but she never would let 
us stay long. If we wanted money, she’d 
tell us to help ourselves to whatever was 
there where she kept it, but whenever 
other people were there she always saw 
to it that we left in a hurry. Nobody 
could say she wasn’t nice to her children, 





but she just didn’t want too many people 
knowing that she had any. 

Naturally, I got to meet some of the 
men who went there, and, much to my 
regret, it was one of them who got me 
started on that awful habit. He lived 
over in our neighborhood and everybody 
who knew him always called him a 
“pimp.” Of course, I didn’t know what 
that meant, but he seemed like a nice 
man to me so whenever he would stop 
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me on the street I’d always try to be nice 
to him. 

One day he stopped me and I had an 
awfully bad cold. We talked for a little 
while, then he said, “I can get rid of that 
cold for you—in a hurry—if you prom- 
ise me you won't tell anybody.” “How?” 
I asked innocently. “Never mind how,” 
he said, “you just come with me and 
promise you won’t tell.” Trustingly and 
foolishly, I followed him to his room. 

When I got there I was a little fright- 
ened of what he might do. I didn’t care 
about the medicine, but there were other 
fears that darted through my mind. 

“This might hurt a little bit at first,” 
he said, turning toward me with a tiny 
hypodermic in his hand, “but you'll feel 
lots better in the next five or ten min- 
utes.” I shrank back a little at the sight 
of it, suddenly realizing that what he was 
about to do wasn’t going to be good for 
me, but yet too frozen with fear to run 
or cry out. 

“Pull up your dress,” he ordered, and 
then not waiting for me to obey, he hur- 
riedly lifted my skirt slightly, hesitat- 
ing only a moment until he found a suit- 
able vein. Then, plunging the needle in 
place, he quickly emptied the contents of 
the hypodermic. I was almost in hys- 
teria with tears, then slowly a dreadful 
nausea began to well up inside me. It 
gagged me and made me vomit so it felt 


Mariea was freed after year’s sentence and is today attempting to rehabilitate herself to a new life free from evils of narcotics. 


like everything inside me was coming 
out. I ran home, crying, dazed, and 
feeling sicker than ever I had before. 

The next day it all had worn off, but 
instead of feeling ashamed of what had 
happened I remembered feeling a tin- 
gling, delightful sensation right along 
with the sickness. Somehow I wanted to 
feel that way again. | wanted to go back 
and have him stick me again with that 
hypodermic. 

I didn’t know how to go about asking 
him to do it again, so when I walked 
into his room I lied, said I had another 
cold, and asked him if I could have some 
more “medicine.” He laughed. “Oh 
no, not this time. That’s pretty expen- 
sive medicine. You can have some more 
if you got $3.50.” 

Three dollars and fifty cents! I didn’t 
have any money at all, I told him. 

“You can get it,” he said thoughtfully. 

“Where?” I asked. 

“Over at your mother’s. She'll give it 
to you. Don’t tell her what it’s for, but 
go on over there and ask her.” 

I did. And from that day on, going 
over to his place got to be a habit. Go- 
ing over to my mother’s to get money 
also got to be a habit. She didn’t know 
what I was doing with the money and 
she never asked. I only took enough at 
first to pay for the one or two shots | 
needed each day, but gradually I began 
taking more—so much, in fact, that I 
started stealing from her whenever I got 
the chance. Sometimes I’d take as much 
as $50, sometimes $75, whatever I could 
get without her knowing it. If she 
missed any of it she never said anything 
to me about it, and I doubt even now 
that she ever discovered my thefts be- 
cause she usually stayed pretty well 
liquored up and wasn’t concerned much 
about anything as long as there was 
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plenty money around and more men 
coming in regularly to bring more of it. 


F,VERYTHING I took from her went 

for dope—all of it. It finally got to 
the place that I was shooting myself 
with as many as four, five, six “caps” 
(capsules) a day. I know that may 
sound fantastic for a little girl 12 years 
old, but it actually happened, and né- 
body ever got wise to what I was doing, 
not even my father, my step-mother or 
the teachers at school. Many, many 
times I would sit in class, too “hopped- 
up” to answer questions or take notes, 
but no one bothered to find out why I 
appeared so dull. There were times, too, 
when I was so full of the “stuff” I 
couldn’t even make it to school and had 
to stay home and pretend I was sick. 
And there were other times when I had 
to play hookey, not because I was “sick,” 
but because I hadn’t been able to steal 
anything from my mother and had to get 
out and peddle enough dope so I could 
buy enough to take care of my own ab- 
normal cravings. 

After two years of living like that I 
was what they refer to in the trade as 
a “viper,” a “hepster,” who “knew my 
way around.” I knew all the dives, the 
peddlers, the contact men, the regular 
users. I was old far beyond my years— 
and I looked it and lived it. 

I suppose that was why when I met 
Bob ——————, he must have thought 
I was a much older woman because he 
didn’t waste any time in asking me to 
marry him. I was only 14 at the time; 
he was 40, maybe a little older. He 
said he owned a jewelry store over in 
Atlantic City, on the boardwalk, and 
from the way he talked about it I figured 
there would be plenty money to satisfy 
my appetite for dope. 

I finally told him how old I really 
was, but he said it didn’t matter, that we 
could get married anyway. So we ran 
away to Elkton, Maryland and got mar- 
ried with me using my older sister’s 
birth certificate, which I had stolen. 

I knew Bob used a little of the “stuff” 
because that was how I first met him, 
but what I didn’t know was that he was 
as “gone” on it as I was. Actually, to 
satisfy us both, we had to take in as 
much as $100 to $125 a day in clear 
profits in the store and seldom were we 


able to do that. Finally, he proposi- 
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tioned me one day. “We can take in some 
real dough,” he said, “if you’d play these 
suckers right along the boardwalk.” 

I knew what he meant. He’d hinted at 
it almost as soon as I went with him to 
New Jersey to live. What he wanted me 
to do was be a decoy in a blackmail 
scheme with him. He wanted me to play 
up to the big shots who would come in 
the place, lead them on, go out with 
them on dates, then steer them to a hotel 
room where he could come in on us at 
the proper time and “expose” me as his 
wife. 

I wouldn’t have any part of it. What- 
ever I was, I wasn’t going to prostitute 
myself, or be a shill in any kind of 
blackmail game. I hated him for even 
suggesting it. We argued about it more 
than once, but I refused to give in. 

There were other things, too, that 
doomed our marriage. He wanted a 
baby, and I didn’t. I couldn’t. It would 
have been impossible for me to try to be 
a mother to it, staying full of dope the 
way I was day after day, too possessed 
with my own insatiable habit to care for 
it or give it the proper attention it would 
need. 

A baby for us was completely out of 
the question. So after a year and a half 
of listening to his “propositions” and 
arguing with him about babies, I finally 
left him. I figured I knew enough to 
make it on my own, so | took what cash 
was available and headed for New York. 
I knew that I was still young enough to 
be attractive to men, so I| figured that 
regardless of what happened I could 
make it—one way or another. 

I was right. I hadn’t been in New 
York more than two weeks before I met 
a fellow—at a bar—who started telling 
me right off about all the nice things he 
could do for me. He said he was a con- 
struction foreman over in Albany and 
that he made $170 a week. I could have 
all of it each week, he said, if I would 
only come live with him—as his wife. 
He was nice, real nice, but he didn’t 
know what he was letting himself in for. 
I didn’t really want him, but with $170 
a week I could buy a lot of “stuff.” 

I didn’t bother to tell him I had been 
married, how old I was, or anything else 
about me. He didn’t bother to ask either. 
He was satisfied just to know that I 
would come live with him as his wife. 
For a‘while we got along all right. 













when he got there, and that he had 


enough money to buy a few drinks with 


his friends around the taverns on Satur. 
day nights. It was obvious that he had 
never known any of my kind before. 

I must have been a pretty shabby wife 
the way I treated him, but I couldnt 
help myself and I knew he wouldn’t have 
understood even if I had tried to ex. 
plain things to him. There were times, 
yes, when I forced myself to try to bea 
decent wife to him, but they grew fewer 
and fewer as the months went by. 

Then finally one night he found out 
for himself what I really was. I knew 
it was bound to happen sooner or later, 
But I don’t suppose I really cared. 

T hadn’t heard him come in the house 
and before I knew anything he was 
standing there before me, staring in dis- 
belief, his eyes fixed on the tiny hypo- 
dermic sticking in my arm. I couldn't 
stop what I was doing; there was noth- 
ing to do but go on and finish. I glared 
at him angrily, then went back to shoot- 
ing myself, watching the blood flow into 
the hypodermic, then pumping it back 
and forth slowly until it began to tum 
an unnatural, dark crimson. 

“You little fool!” he shouted and 
lunged across the room for the needle. 
But I was too quick for him. I raced 
past him and ran into the bedroom, lock- 
ing the door behind me. 

“Get out! Get out of my house, do 
you hear? Get out and don’t come 


back!” he kept yelling, pounding away © 


with his fists on the bolted door. But 
he didn’t have to tell me. I was already 
packing, knowing it would be impossible 
for me to try to stay with him any 
longer. 

But where could I go? If I stayed 
in New York there would always be the 
embarrassment of running into him 
again and that wouldn’t be good for 
either of us. I had a little money, not 
much, but I had enough to take me as 
far as Chicago. So I decided that Chi- 
cago it would have to be. 


CTUALLY this was the first time ! 
was completely on my own, but 
growing up in a big city had taught me 
a lot of things, especially about men, 
money and (Continued on Page 5/) 


He didn’t care what I did while he was 
at work; all that mattered to him w 
that the bills were paid, that I was home 
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Dad christened me Lucy after my 
mother who died while giving me birth. 
I was the sole offspring of his beloved 
wife, and he never married again. Prob- 
ably, it would have been better for me if 
he had. Because, then, I would have 
had a mother’s dependable guidance dur- 
ing those critical years when I began to 
feel the wild mating urge of youth. 

As it was, I grew up an attractive 
brown child, showing both my Negro 
and Indian blood. Dad was devoted to 
me but, no man can properly grow a 
youngster without a woman’s help. So 
I had to learn early to shift for myself 
back here in these isolated far-away hills, 
hundreds of miles from any other col- 
ored section of the country. 

Boys thrilled me. Girls bored me. 
From the time that I was able to toddle, 
I adored the male sex and despised my 


own. 
I must say that other girls lost no love 
on me. They hated me not only for my 


better looks, but for my sharp tongue. 
After the first few times, they never 
asked me to play with the silly, cracked 
dolls that churches up north sent us 
Melungeon kids at Christmas. “Keep 
your second-hand junk till it busts,” I’d 
laugh at them. “When I grow up, I'll 
buy myself nice new things because my 
hands will never be begging hands.” 
My ears ignored their spitfire answers 
except once when I turned all Indian 
and nearly scalped a girl cousin for call- 
ing me “a lowdown little hussy.” While 
the girls were dyeing their doll’s faces 
with walnut juice to make them look 
Melungeon, I was scampering up moun- a 33% 
tainsides with a gun, learning how to — 1 
bring down a deer at a hundred yards or 
how to spot a fat squirrel hiding in the 
leafy branches of some tree. Then I 
would gather with my male companions 
around our campfire and entertain them 
with the old Melungeon ballads that I 
liked better than the jazzy, modern songs 
that came over Dad’s decrepit battery- 
set radio. 
All was innocent enough till nature 
turned children into hot-blooded teen- 

e My eyes were searching his anxiously. My hand stole toward 
baled and carefree playmates into reck- the better to sustain myself against all that soared and surg 
less partners of passion. I was sixteen that SE REM Sounds of world recling when he dr 
Spring, when | began hearing deeper close. his lips crushing mine, savagely, triumphantly. 
meanings in the murmuring cadences of 





the creek waters and in the hoarse, 
fevered mating cries of the wood foxes. 
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Meanwhile my own body was ripening 
and swelling like the dogwood buds and 
the sap in the wild maples. 

In a less backward community, there 
would have been places where I could 
have worked off harmlessly all the things 
stirring in me that season when I awoke 
with the awakening earth. There would 
have been hand-holding dates at movies, 
but I’d never seen a movie in all my life. 
There would have been- clubs and coke 
bars, but a club meant nothing to me 
except a stick. There would have been 
jive and jitterbugging without sordid 
scandal. There would. have been fun 
and frolic without my soul being seared 
with shame. 


ig WAS May month when lust made 

me prematurely, but yieldingly, a 
woman. Ever since the last snow’s melt- 
ing and the first bud’s blooming, I had 
felt tense and excited as I roamed the 
hills with the boys. Voices that had 
been but childish trebles were turning 
into the deep, throaty tones of men. 
Hands that had once felt no sensation at 
touching me now strayed from my arm 
to my cheek and, often, to my hair. Then 
guilty eyes would meet and we would 
lapse back into childhood, but as a boy 
and girl forcing themselves to be chil- 
dren when their very blood bade them 
be man and woman. 

Temptation is the eternal gauntlet run 
by youth. I would have run it success- 
fully, with no more than a few stormy 
petting parties, had I not met Jean 
Martin. 

Even now a delirium that my mind re- 
jects sweeps through my veins as I recall 
our first meeting on a fishing jaunt near 
May month’s ending. Boys in our 
crowd had invited him when he’d drifted 


across a couple of ridges into our settle- 
I knew of him vaguely as be- 
longing to another Melungeon clan over 
in the next county, but this was the first 
time that I had ever connected the name 


ment. 


with a face. 

Even today the face haunts me as a 
rememberance of evil that life will not 
let me forget. The calculating thin lips 
and the shrewd piercing black eyes, the 
high hawk nose that suggested the blood 
of the Portugese freebooters who had 
stormed across these mountains to annex 
stray country and stray women. 


I was as helpless as any of those wom- 
en when I stood before Jean Martin. 
Something told me. to flee quickly, and, 
for once, to seek refuge in the humdrum 
circles of my own sex. For the first time 
in my life, I knew fear. But it was a 
fear that drew me irresistibly in stark, 
horrible fascination toward that which 
was monstrous and frightening—and 
forbidden. 

I nodded dazedly to him when we 
were introduced, and turned on my heel 
to leave. But a commanding hand 
reached out and encircled mine. That 
was our first physical contact. Slight as 
it was, I felt my blood coursing madly 
and hotly through my throbbing veins. 

I heard a pleasant tantalizing laugh 
and a purring, teasing voice: “Stay 
awhile, Lucy. I’m not used to girls run- 
ning away from me.” My face reddened 
as my boy companions tittered. My eyes 
wavered before the stranger’s. In that 
fleeting second, I might still have cheated 
destiny. I might have remained a person 
instead of becoming a pawn. 

But my eyes strayed back, against the 
fierce danger signals of my mind, to his. 
His eyes were unveiling me, mockingly 
and without shame. His appraising 
glance swept across my _blue-checked 
shirt and tight-fitting slacks that I was 
rapidly outgrowing. Dad had made me 
start wearing those clothes when I be- 
came man-conscious. “If you’re going to 
keep running with the boys,” he’d said, 
“you'll have to dress like "em. That way, 
they'll get fewer ideas.” 

Jean Martin’s hand closed tighter 
around mine. “Think I'll stay longer in 
Hancock County than I figured,” he 
chuckled. He grinned toward the boys. 
“Would have been here before if I’d 
known Lucy was here.” 

The loud guffaws of the boys made me 
feel more whipped and defenseless. A 
more sophisticated girl would have an- 
swered Jean’s cruel vulgarity with a slap 
and an indignant departure. But I stood 
there, digging my heels in the Tennessee 
sand, till the gang picked up their 
buckets of bait and headed toward the 
creek. 

It was not only Jean’s frank sensuality 
which drew me into the web that he spun 
for any girl. It was his big talk of big 
places that left me wide-eyed and rest- 
less. Names of (Continued on Page 70) 
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In the darkness | lay on the sofa stiffly, rigidly, trying to relax, 
to_sleep—to forget. But sleep would not come as jealousy ate 
og * “Into my heart like coals of fire. 
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Daphne worked hard to send her husband through law 


school but then when he got his degree, she learned 
about another woman in his life and vowed to avenge 
his betrayal of her love 


EALOUSY always seemed a little silly 
tome. The crazy way jealous people 

often acted, and the extremes to which 
they sometimes went—even to killing 
each other—had seemed to me evidence 
of an inability to cope with life. 

I had never been exposed to jealousy, 
for from the fourth grade on through 
high school, John Hatten had never paid 
any attention to any other girl but me. 
Nor did I ever have eyes for any boy 
but him. Our elopement to Los Angeles 
immediately after my graduation (John 
stopped high school in his third year) 
surprised nobody but my parents, who 
were quite shocked, for they had other 
plans for me, including college. 

Nor during the ensuing ten years of 
our marriage did John evidence the 
slightest urge for any other woman. It 
was as though we were made for each 
other, yet my parents couldn’t seem to 
understand that. All they could see, 
apparently, was that I had disgraced 


them by marrying “beneath” me. My 
father was a prosperous physician and 
both he and my mother came from well- 
to-do Durham families, while John’s 
folks were considered “nobodies.” My 
father had written me a very bitter let- 
ter shortly after John and I arrived in 
Los Angeles in which he had prophesied 
that my marriage to “that lazy, good- 
for-nothing” would bring me only heart- 
break. 

I had been so absolutely sure that Dad 
was wrong. But now my heart ached 
with the knowledge that he had been 
right, I shuddered with the thought, 
and with a searing upsurge of hate and 
hurt and rage. I knew now what jeal- 
ousy was like, and how it could drive 
ordinarily well-balanced people to acts 
of desperation .. . 

This particular night I sat in my 
coupe in the deep mid-block shadows of 
a palm-lined Westside street, wondering 
miserably if I was losing my mind, for 


surely no sane person could possibly 
think seriously about what / had been 
thinking. Surely the thought of mur- 
der could not insistently creep into a 
sane mind! 

From where I was parked, exactly 
opposite to a swank apartment building 
in the'fashionable Sugar Hill section, I 
would at last be able to get a good look 
at—that woman. I had several times 
trailed John to this location, but previ- 
ously I’d parked near the corner lest 
John spot my car. 

From that distance I only got a 
glimpse of a woman hurrying out of 
the apartment the instant John drove up. 
Then the car door would slam, and be- 
fore I could get my old Chevvy started, 
the twin taillights on John’s big, new 
Buick—his present from me when he 
received his recent state license as an 
attorney—would vanish around the next 
corner. By the time I reached the cor- 
ner, his car would be out of sight. So, 
as fiercely as I wanted to, I hadn’t been 
able to trail John and his—woman—to 
wherever it was they went. But I had 
quite definite ideas as to what went on 
at their unknown rendezvous—ideas that 
ate into my heart like coals of fire! 

The night was moonless, so I felt 
sure John wouldn’t notice my car, even 
though it was directly across the street 
from where he would pick up his para- 
mour. Yet I would .be able to get a 
clear look at her when she came out be- 
cause there were two amber lights just 
outside the apartment entrance. 

I had only a few minutes to wait 
before John arrived. The instant he 
parked, she hurried out. I hated her, 
could have torn out her eyes, pulled 
every hair from her head—and worse; 
but I had to recognize that she was 
young and attractive, a fair, slim girl 
with a shoulder-length bob that glinted 
like bright copper. 

That was a bitter, bitter moment, for 
I am a plain-featured, brown woman of 
thirty. Perhaps I would not have felt 
quite so badly had my rival been some- 
what of my own type. 

When that woman got into the car 
my hard-earned money had bought for 
my husband, the impulse to scream, to. 
leap from my car and fly at her and 
destroy her boiled up in a molten flood. 
But I didn’t (Continued on Page 74) 
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arrangement until one day he 


found out he was in love with her 


a CORN on a good black land 

farm was my speed. Raising cain 
with the ladies was my younger brother, 
Ralph’s. You couldn’t have found two 
brothers more different in all of Texas. 
Nor did the ten-year gap in our ages 
bring us any closer. 

But Ralph was dead at Okinawa. So 
said the formal document from the War 
Department, deposited in my RFD box 
an hour before. But he was leaving me 
a couple of souvenirs in Dallas a few 
miles away. They were a woman and 
an unborn child, according to another 
message in the same mail. 

I wiped my eyes that had shed a man’s 
tears for a brother, however, prodigal, 
and stared at the childish, pencilled 
scrawl on the coarse, ruled paper: 

Mr. Arthur Moore, 

RFD Elm Grove, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Sir: 

I am anxious for word of my 
husband, Ralph, who’s your broth- 
er. I’m going to have a baby and 
need help. Please come to see me. 

Yours truly, 
Annette Dickson Moore 





| MARRIED 


Art thought his marriage to his 
dead brother’s wife to give her 


baby a name was only a temporary 


I hung black crape around the en- 
larged picture of Ralph in his soldier 
clothes, hanging in the living room. 

Ralph had been in plenty of girl 
scrapes which had already cost me plenty 
of money. But I’d thought my head- 
aches were over when he'd married a 
passionate, sultry miss named Emily just 
before being inducted. She was staying 
with her family in Oklahoma for the 
duration. I’d asked Ralph why he hadn’t 
brought Emily when he visited me just 
before going across. He'd replied 
vaguely they'd been “having trouble.” 

I had no idea who this Annette was? 
But if she were some tramp who'd got in 
trouble by being anybody’s girl, I meant 
to tell her off, right quick. 

I got the shock of my life when I 
parked in front of a dingy old house on 
Cadiz Street, and banged angrily on the 
door of a cheap, light housekeeping 
room. The small girl with the frank, 
open face staring at me, looked like she’d 
been snatched from a nursery into a 
world too rough for kids. Not a day 
over sixteen, or I’d eat my hat. 

“You—you’re Arthur,” she greeted 
me. “Is Ralph sick—or has he been 








MY BROTHER 








hurt. He hasn’t dropped me a line since & 


we got married—.” 

“Just a minute, Miss Dickson,” I cut 
in. “Before we discuss Ralph, I want to 
know a few things about you. Are you 
sure that it was Ralph who got you with 
a baby?” 

It was a cruel, onery thing to say. But 
I’ve got about as much tact as the old 7 
dominecker rooster in my back yard 7 
Except I got served right for picking the 
wrong girl to say it to. 

Her eyes blazed with a spunk I hadn't 
anticipated. 

“Who else’s baby would I be carrying 
—but my husband’s?” she _ stormed. 
“And I'll thank you not to call me Miss 
Dickson—but Mrs. Moore—Mrs. Ralph 
Moore.” 

“Got anything to prove it!” I chal 
lenged. 

“Come in!” she shot back. She rum 
maged through a dime store box as I sat 
down. I saw a lonesome dollar bill on 
top of her keepsakes. Something told me 
that lone buck was her stake. She looked 
triumphant in a pitiful sort of way when 
she handed me a piece of paper done up 
in a pink ribbon. (Continued on Page 66) 













I took her by the shoulders. “Now, listen to 
me honey,” I said. “You had no call to 
spend your last cent on that contraption. 
You’re getting married again—pronto 
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THE FIGHT WHICH took place on South Park- 
way near 58th Saturday night was started by a man from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, but NOSEY KNOWS NOW his name is not Frank 
Grant, as was given the police—-REASON FOR the switch in 
names was occasioned by the fact that the woman ‘Frank Grant’ 
was with is very much married and her husband a good friend 


of the man who gave the nom’-de-plume. 






a me a tantalizing little laugh and pulled away. “Don’ti 
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Ralph Howard was free and easy with gossip about others in his column 


but when Lora Mason got her revenge, it was an entirely different story 


thing happened. I could expose a racketeer, boost an 
unknown entertainer to stardom, or throw a spotlight on 
the indiscretions of men and women involved in romantic 
triangles and “back street” love affairs—all with a few 
well-chosen words from my typewriter. 

I set myself up as the self-appointed watchdog of the 
morals of the community. But the shocking payoff came 
when my fingers got itchy for easy money, and one day 
I got a bitter dose of my own medicine. My downfall 
was due to a mixture of glamour girls, graft and gin— 


I WAS a high class dealer in dirt. Not the nice fresh 

kind you can wash right off, but the sticky, slimy 
kind you pick up in bars, hotels and on street corners. 
Gossip was my business and business was great. I had 
an underground staff of bellboys, manicurists and cab 
drivers to pick up choice bits of gossip for me and with 
my flair for lurid writing, I built my column, “The 
Postman Rings,” into the most widely read—and most 
feared—newspaper feature in Harlem. 

People bought the Weekly Clarion just to read the 


juicy tidbits I wrote about the great and the near-great, 
big shots and would-be big shots. Yes, I was the fair 
haired boy of the “Big Apple with the Green Stem,” and 
everybody knew that Ralph Howard was “The Postman.” 
When I rang somebody’s bell in my breezy column, some- 


plus a damaging dose of my own specialty, gossip. 

As top man on the Clarion staff, I rated a small cubby- 
hole of an office and a secretary who was as efficient as 
she was‘ pretty. Wanda was the type of Girl Friday 
who can almost read her boss’ (Continued on Page 77) 
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PAST 
HAUNTED | 


Leatrice tried to start a new life when she left prison, 


finding a new job and a new love but she could not 


escape her past in the person of Sam Jennings 


HAD TRIED not to think of myself 

as a convict, those three years in 
that Midwestern prison. The doors had 
swung shut on a bad girl. Now they 
were opening wide for a good girl. I 
was glad to take that new chance society 
had given me. 

Glad for a friend like Mrs. Andrews, 
the motherly, gray-haired social worker 
who had gotten me released by getting 
me that department store job in Los 
Angeles. Now I would be free of the 
blandishments of Sam Jennings, the 
guard who'd offered to have me made a 
trusty if I would become his girl friend. 

A lot of girls doing time earned favors 
by giving their favors. But I was through 
with lechery as I was with larceny. Per- 
fect conduct had gotten me trusty rank 
without debasing myself. Except that 
my freedom to come and go around the 


prison had only redoubled Jennings’ 
plea to visit him in his private cottage. 

But my thoughts were not of him as 
I stood before Mrs. Andrews, my neatly- 
packed bag in one hand, my parole 
papers in the other. I glanced at myself 
in the long mirror in her office. I was 
no billboard beauty, but neither was I 
any frump. Except for a slight prison 
stoop to my shoulders, I looked much 
like any other trim, brown girl you 
might meet on any American street. 
Mrs. Andrews had outfitted me with 
smart new clothes from funds supplied 
her by a welfare organization. 

She looked at me, her kindly eyes 
twinkling. “All ready, honey?” she 
breezed. “No girl here ever made a finer 
record than Leatrice Roberts, and none 
ever proved herself more worthy of a 
second chance.” (Continued on Page 53) 
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As Told To Helen Arstein and Carlton Moss 


J OT UNTIL I was actually out of the 
~ * Cotton Club did J begin to realize 
what a big job I had with Noble Sissle. 
At the club, my number had been very 
important to me, but it was hardly of 
much consequence to the show itself. | 
had merely been a kind of convenient 
interlude sandwiched in between the Big 


Names. It was something like being a 
very green rookie on a team of success- 
ful stars. 

But now I was going to be a featured 
performer with an orchestra. There 
wouldn’t be a lot of big names before 
and after me to make the audience over- 
look my deficiencies. And besides, as the 


Louis Jones wooed and won Lena Horne in whirlwind romance in Pittsburgh. They were 


separated after short marriage. He is currently Los Angeles realty salesman. 
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OWN STORY 


only woman with fifteen or twenty men, 
I'd have even more prominence. The 
very thought of it made me queasy. 

What I knew of Noble Sissle and his 
orchestra didn’t add to my self-conf- 
dence one bit. I had heard how Mr. 
Sissle himself had started as a singer 
with an orchestra after leaving Butler 
University. How he had been a lieuten- 
ant in the Army during World War | 
and had served as part of Lt. James 
Reese Europe’s sensational 369th Infan- 
try Band—the band which brought 
American jazz to Europe. At the Cotton 
Club I'd heard about his versatility— 
how he had been lyric writer and co- 
producer as well as one of the leading 
singers of his smash-hits, Shuffle Along 
and Chocolate Dandies. In fact, I’d sung 
his Love Will Find A Way with great 
admiration. As for his orchestra, it was 
practically a tradition in the theatre. He 
had selected the best musicians he could 
find and taken them to Paris, where he 
had instantly become the “toast of the 
Continent.” 

At the time he hired me, he had one 
of America’s leading dance orchestras— 
and a reputation for being a most thor- 
ough and exacting showman. Mama told 
me he expected perfect artistry from 
every member of his company and thal 
he had had to dismiss the girl I was re 
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She goes to work for Count Basie and 
has her first real romance. A whirlwind 
courtship ends in a quick marriage 

despite opposition of mother 


placing because she simply didn’t meas- 
ure up to his high standards. 

This was all I needed to make me 
think my job was a mistake. I couldn’t 
last with an orchestra like that. I didn’t 
know how to sing with a band that had 
so much polish and sophistication. If 
he had fired a singer because she couldn’t 
meet his standards of perfection, he cer- 
tainly wouldn’t put up with me for long! 

But while I quaked inwardly, I was 
equally convinced that there was no 
point in trying to explain this to Mama. 
I'd never be able to make her see how 
I felt about this job. The simple fact 
that he had hired me was all she needed 
to bolster her faith in my talent and the 
successful future she was convinced lay 
ahead of me. 

Of course, Mama was a good deal 
more astute than I gave her credit for. 
Her faith didn’t blind her a bit to my 
fearfulness and insecurity. So while 
she’d go on and on telling me how mar- 
velous Mr. Sissle was, she’d weave en- 
couragement into her talk. 

“Just be natural with him, dear,” 
she’d say. “You don’t have to be a bit 
afraid of him. He’s very nice—one of 
the nicest men I’ve ever met in the thea- 
tre. Just loosen up, do as he tells you, 
and you'll be a success with him. He’s 
the best kind of teacher you can have, 
and he knows exactly what he’s doing.” 
I'd meet that talk with silence, and 














































Mama would put an arm around my 
shoulders and give me a quick little hug. 

“Do you know why he hired you, dar- 
ling? Well—I do. He saw that you’re 
young and fresh. And he knows that he 
can train you to be exactly what he 
thinks you ought to be. Oh, he expects 
perfection from his musicians, but he 
knows you’re just getting started and 
have to be taught. So all he’ll want from 
you is obedience. If you listen to him 
and do as he tells you, the sky will be 
your only limit.” 

I’d sigh inwardly and wonder where 
Mama got all her optimism. .. . 

In my nervousness I expected to find 
Mr. Sissle very hard to work for. I 
glanced apprehensively at his lean aristo- 
cratic face, matched those well-cut fea- 
tures with what I knew of his back- 
ground, and in my mind I could hear 
him giving cold, stern, imperious orders 
in a way which warned: “You better be 
good—or else.” 

He was as unlike this dragon of my 
imagination as a man could be. He 
never raised his quiet, warm, rather mu- 
sical voice. More often than not, when 
he was talking to me, a friendly smile 
showed at the corners of his lips and 
around his eyes. It wasn’t the profes- 
sional showman’s smile—the smile so 
many performers use both privately and 
to flash to an audience to put their per- 
sonalities across. It was a kind sincere 
smile, as though he genuinely liked me 
and were pleased with me. It had the 
quality of a gentle hand, smoothing my 
hair. His strictness—and I could sense 
that definitely, too—was underneath. 
We'd get along fine, | felt, as long as I 
lived up to everything he expected of me. 

He accepted Mama as my manager 
without question and discussed. my sal- 
ary with her rather than with me. She 
told me, radiantly, that he had offered to 
pay me three times as much as I’d been 
getting at the Cotton Club. Then, before 
| was to make my first appearance with 
the orchestra, he and Mama and I went 
to one of the department stores on Fifth 
Avenue to get some stage gowns for me. 

Even the way he picked those gowns 
impressed me. He knew- exactly what he 
wanted me to wear, it seemed. For my 
dances, he had already had a theatrical 
wardrobe designer make trousers with a 
bright edging down the seam and a 
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sleeveless vest with a swooping collar 
and top hat. And in the gown depart- 
ment, he selected not the sleek, clinging 
velvets and satins I expected, but rather 
bouffant crepe de chines which made me 
look quite grown-up, but not at all 
daring. 

I couldn’t help getting a little thrill 
when I saw myself in those lovely gowns, 
but I didn’t dare breathe a word about 
which ones I preferred. For one thing, 
I'd gotten a quick look at some of those 
price tags, and that in itself was enough 
to make me bite my tongue. And Mama 
was solely concerned with the way they 
fit and what they “did for me.” So my 
eyes opened wide when | heard my new 
employer tell the clerk to send out three 
or four, then saw him calmly open his 
wallet and pay for them. 

This very serene manner he had did 
a lot to calm my jitters. It was as though 
he were telling me with every tone and 
every gesture: “Now, just take it easy. 
Everything’s going to be fine.” 

But the day I was to make my first 
appearance, my new-found calmness fled. 
I was, if anything, even more terrified 
than I’d been the day I auditioned at the 
Cotton Club. My head reeled with all 
the stories I’d ever heard about “cold 
audiences” and what you “have to do to 
hold them” and how they “sit on their 
hands” if they don’t like you. I peeped 
out from the wings where I was huddled 
against Mama and saw that the theatre 
was absolutely packed. At the pit of my 
stomach my insides were twisting and 
churning. What if they didn’t like me! 
What if I flopped! What were they like 
out there—all those thousands of people 
who'd paid their money to be enter- 
tained? I owed it to them to give them 
their money’s worth. I had to make 
them like me—make them enjoy what 
I was going to do. But . . . what did 
they expect? 

Meanwhile, Mama was as keyed-up 
and happy as though this were her open- 
ing rather than mine. She hugged me-— 
carefully, to keep from mussing my 
gown or hair—and repeated over and 
over, “This is your chance! There’s 
nothing to worry about. You have Mr. 
Sissle behind you. And his whole orches- 
tra is behind you. None of them will let 
you down—and don’t you let them 
down, either!” 








Let him down? I wanted to run away! 
But the orchestra was playing my intro. 
duction, and Mama had to give me a 
little push because I was practically 
glued to that floor and couldn’t have 
moved without it. And then I was out 
on the stage, and the orchestra was back 
of me, and all those masses of faces were 
staring at me from the balconies, the 
mezzanine, the main floor. I didn’t dare 
look back at them, but as my tense hands 
clenched and unclenched, I knew, wildly, 
| had to do something. 

Through my choking fog of terror | 
could hear Noble Sissle come to my res 
cue. Smoothly, professionally, he talked 
to the audience. Beneath his easy man. 
ner, I felt him telling me: “Get out there 
and do what I expect of you!” in the 
stern way he sometimes used with the 
orchestra. Still, as he introduced me, 
gave me a build-up, he was doing a great 
deal to help me pull myself together, as 
though he could sense my inner turmoil. 
Then, as he must have known I would, 
I found my voice. I sang and I danced; 
and it must have been all right, for the 
audience poured their appreciation over 
the footlights, and Mr. Sissle flashed me 
a quick pleased smile as I went off. 

The audience had been wonderful. But 
I was still afraid... . 


E TRAVELED from city to city in 
a big chartered bus. Our travel rou- 
tine had a kind of pattern to it. We'd 
swing our bags, the musicians’ instru- 
ments, and whatever we happened to be 
carrying into the overhead racks, and 
flop into our seats. Mr. Sissle would 
come over and sit beside me, and Mama 
and Mike would take their places direct- 
ly behind us. The musicians would 
sprawl into relaxed positions, and for a 
little while I could catch their easy ban- 
ter as the bus pulled away. 
“Man, that chick sure wanted a hus- 
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band! How she tried to make me stay 
in this town!” 

“Yeah, it’s like I always tell em... 
a little sport is okay, baby, but a man’s 
got to make a living... .” 

Before long, the jocular, half-boasting 
man-talk would die away, the magazines 
and newspapers would slide to the floor, 
heads would droop wearily, and the men 
would be trying to get some much-need- 
ed sleep on (Continued on Page 59) 
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FREDA DeKNIGHT 


Home Service Director 





Greeting The New Year 


N ALL LANGUAGES the world drinks a toast to the New 

Year with the same hilarious and gay spirit. With joyous 
“Happy New Year” shouts, everyone tosses his troubles to 
the four winds, wipes the slate clean and starts out on Janu- 
ary lst with new plans, ideas, ambitions and resolutions. 
For the few precious moments before the old year bows out, 
everyone in the family from baby brother to Grandma joins 
in the spontaneous festivity before singing Auld Lang Syne. 

New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day represent glorious 
hours with gala parties, dances and celebrations as well as 
solemn moments of prayer in churches which keep their 
doors open around the earth. There is good food and 
drink to be enjoyed along with that new dressy ensemble. 


There is the wild tooting of horns, clinking of champagne 
glasses, handshakes and kisses to greet the New Year in the 
good old-fashioned American way. 

And when 1951 dawns on New Year’s Day and the excite- 
ment of all the frivolity is over, the age-old custom of open 
house becomes a warm occasion when friends and neigh- 
bors are welcomed with homemade fruit cake and egg 
nog. There is a tremendous feeling of strength and warmth 
and security that comes on this day of days when harmony 
rules and love is foremost in the minds of all people. For 
some new ideas of how to welcome 1951, this month’s Home 
Service Magazine offers party suggestions as well as ways 
to fix your home for the New Year. 
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Beautiful eye makeup can be a very romantic lure for the opposite sex. 








The Eyes 
Have It 


T°? ENHANCE your charm and pro. 

duce a younger, prettier face, place 
the accent on your eyes. Time was when 
only the professional glamor girls used 
eye make-up. Nowadays it is recognized 
as being respectable and subtly flatter. 
ing for the junior miss and her mother, 
It’s no longer confined to wear for after. 
dark hours. Eye make-up goes from 
the supermarket, to the beach, to the 
office, and back at home. 

Today your eye-brow pencil, mascara, 
and eye shadow have been established 
as every-day beauty aids. They are to 
be used as frankly as you use your lip. 
stick. 

This season you’re not going to see 
really smart women making their eyes 
up in the doe-eyed look that had us all 
afluster last year, but they will be using 
make-up in a more subtle, ingenious, and 
softer way. We can, however, thank 
those doe-eyed pioneers for what they 
taught us about our eyes . . . mainly, 
that they can and should be glamorized. 

Let your eyes be the last chore you 
do when making up your face. Make 
certain that all face powder has been 
removed from the lids, eyebrows and 
eyelashes. After that is done, proceed 
first with eye shadow, eye-brow pencil, 
and then mascara. Eye shadow should 
be applied delicately on the lower half 
of the upper lid, let it go slightly higher 
in the center and taper off at the sides. 
For your eyebrows, use a pencil (of the 
saine color as your hair), making short, 
light strokes across the eyebrow line. 





Effect of proper eye makeup is demonstrated in this before and after picture. Note how much more expressive made-up eye looks. 
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Light stroke of pencil brush around eye 
gives them the wide-eyed look. Note how 
much bigger made-up eye looks. 


When eyebrow is shaggy, use of pencil 
straightens line. Long curved lashes are 
dramatized with mascara. 










































Even eyebrow line is enhanced by light 
pencil strokes and a touch of eye shadow to 
give silken appearance to eye. 





Eye shadow serves to set off eyes, give 
them satiny look. Upslanting brow is ac- 
cented by pencil. 





Uneven brows can either be filled in with 
pencil or else plucked. Eye is outlined 
to compensate for hollow temples. 





Round wide eyes are lengthened by ex- 
tending brow with pencil. Eye shadow is 
also used to bring up eye charm. 
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PARTIES 
Snacks 


bps TOO MANY hostesses New Year’s Eve parties are 
an occasion when drinks are the order of the evening 
ind food is forgotten. But when guests have subsided 
id the horn-blowing dies down, there is nothing like 
od food to give your party the lift it needs. As you 
repare to ring out the old and ring in the new, try some 

w ideas in food at your affair. 

Though it carries the superstition of good luck and 
lenty for the year to come, the old Southern tradition of 
lackeyed peas and roast suckling pig is sort of old hat 
y now. Instead buffet snacks are very much in order to 
ive your party that cosmopolitan touch. Prepared ahead 
f time, they should be served when your party seems to be 
lipping in spirit. If your party is small and intimate try 
midnight brunch, perhaps featuring waffles and sausage 
r hot biscuits with fluffy omelets. For bigger gatherings 
e hostess can be the hit of the evening with individual 
)ts of baked beans and brown bread with mixed green 


salad. 


For playroom and basement bar party, hot dogs wrapped in 


dividual napkins with “the works” are easy on the hostess. 


Baked beans and brown 
bread in casseroles can 
be the hit of the evening. 


Crisp, crunchy waffles served with browned-to-a-turn pork sausages 
is the intimate-type menu for New Year’s Eve buffet breakfast. 


Cheese and crackers, relishes and hors doeuvres served attrac. 
tively on wooden platters offer guests wide variety between drinks. 





FASHION 
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Black velvet side beret with jet beaded loops is perched jauntily on side of head. Black cloche with beret crown has fine 
Half masque veiling with velvet ties add the chic French touch to this cocktail hat. black mesh veil and star rhinestone pins. 


A New Hat 
For The New Year 


LONG with new resolutions for the New Year, there is noth- 
ing that does a woman’s morale as much good as a new hat. 
This season’s fashions in daring colors, exciting shapes and out- 
lines are some of the most chic originals ever whipped up for the 
appreciation of women who know how much flattery a well- 
chosen hat can achieve. Hats for your New Year’s parties can 
be from the very extreme type down to a jaunty semi-tailored 
style. For dinner and cocktail hats, sequins, feathers, pearls, 
beads and clever veils are combined for the individual taste. 
The personality of the wearer is the dominating factor in 
hats that Elizabeth McCulloch of Chicago has taken into con- 
sideration when she creates the hats for her customers. The ac- 
cent in her hats is the angle at which they are worn. A smart hat ’ 
can be ruined by wearing it at the wrong angle. Whether they q 
are smartly slanted or sit pertly on the crown of the head makes 


‘ Brown velvet straight wide brimmed sailor has bronze beaded 
a world of difference. 


motif trim, is worn with bag of bronze beads to match. 


Dressy hats for cocktails or street wear are this trio: ice blue melusine with blue feathers (left), burnt orange felt with double 
brim and gold-beaded medallion (center) and black melusine with square rhinestone trim and soft circular French veil. 
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Apple Pancakes With Sour Cream Cheese 





















‘ 

Fold 2 cups diced apples into Aunt Jemima _ side, about three minutes. Turn and bake on Add 2% cups milk to 2 cups pancake ready. ne 

pancake batter. Mix lightly. Pour % cup to _ other side. Roll up. Sprinkle generously with mix all at once and stir lightly. Fold in sal 

| cup batter onto a greased griddle or skillet. confectioners sugar and garnish with fried % cup grated American cheese. Pour % cup 16 
Bake slowly until golden brown on underneath apple slices. Serve with sour cream. batter for each pancake onto a hot, lightly. 


Get Into The| | 


OR COLD winter mornings, there is nothing to equal 





the delectable flavor and just plain goodness of a stack co 
tr 
of golden brown pancakes whether made from a prepared fo 


mix or from your own favorite recipe. Pancakes are a th 
breakfast tradition that dates back almost 500 years and 
still as popular today as in any century. 

More and more, however, the modern housewife is be- 
ginning to look upon the pancake as more versatile than just 
a breakfast food. Today whether prepared plain or fancy, 
they can be served for all occasions—even for a midnight 
snack. Some of the newer variations of the old standby are 
shown in the recipes on these pages. In all of these, however, 
the old-fashioned pancake is still the base. 


re 


sp 





Pancake sausage roll-ups make breakfast treat. 







Blueberry Pancakes 


Add 24% cups milk to 2 cups unsifted pancake ready-mix all at 
ice and stir lightly. Fold in 1 cup of frozen blueberries. Pour 1 
bsp. of batter for each pancake onto hot, lightly greased griddle. 

Bake to golden brown turning only once. Sprinkle generously with 
nfectioners’ sugar. Serve with sour cream or blueberry syrup 
ade with juice of berries. 
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Pancakes 


greased griddle. Bake to a golden brown, turn- 
ing only once. Serve topped with hot apple- 
sauce. This cheese pancake recipe makes 14 to 
16 medium pancakes. 


Pancake Mood 


Some women fret about pancakes and get bad to indiffer- 
ent results which often discourages them in an encore for the 
treat on their table. Here are some hard and fast rules to 
follow to assure that pancakes have a uniform excellence to 
them. 

@ Measure carefully in following directions. 

@ Be sure griddle is clean and hot. 

@ Do not use too much grease. Some griddles do not 
require any grease when seasoned. 

@ Pour batter on griddle all at once and allow space for 
spreading. 

@ Turn pancakes only once and do not pat while baking. 

@ Serve pancakes at once while still hot. 


Roll baked pancake around cooked pork sausage link. 


Chinese Pancake Rolls 


Melt 3 tbsps. shortening and add % cup 
chopped onion, 1 cup diced celery. Cook until 
brown. Add 2 cups bouillon and simmer 10 
minutes. Make a paste of 2 tbhsps. cornstarch, 





2 tbsps. cold water and add slowly. Add 1 can 
bean sprouts and 1 cup diced chicken. Cook 
and season with soy sauce. Bake 6 pancakes, 
place filling in pancakes and roll up. 
























Family Pancakes 


Sift 2 cups flour, 1 tbsp. sugar, 3 tsps. baking powder, % tsp. 
salt and % tsp. nutmeg into mixing bowl. Beat 2 eggs and add 2 
cups milk, % cup melted butter. Pour egg mixture over flour and 
stir until well blended. Pour batter on piping hot griddle and bake 
cakes about 1 minute. Turn and brown on other side. Serve with 
brown sugar and pineapple or maple syrup. 
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INTERIORS 







What To Look For 


In A New Chair 


tw days when the best chair in the 
house belonged to Grandpa are gone. 
Today the manufacturers of chairs and 
furniture have turned the spotlight on 
omfort and style for everyone and a 
hair has become one of the most im- 
portant pieces of furniture in any home 
with comfort priorities for all members 
f the family. 
When shop- 
ping for a chair 
keep foremost in 
nind the essential 
facts about com- 
fort and make 
certain that you 
piace No. 1 em- 
phasis on that 
feature of a 


Look for 


shar. 








practical for everyday wear unless a 
chair is covered. But why have a beauti- 
ful chair covered? 

Today emphasis in chairs is on straight 
lines, which makes for better wear and 
sturdy construction. As far as styling, a 
good modern design in a chair is inter- 
changeable for most uses with almost 
any interior decoration. Covering can 
be changed from 
time to time to 
match color 
schemes. 

For dens and 
playrooms look 
for big lounge 
chairs, which are 
practical and 
serviceable when 
done in leather, 


Light-scaled curved back chair by Harvey 


Probber wheels around in any direction on 
hidden base swivel, is all foam rubber, 
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practicability as which. stands a 
well as style to rough wear. lou 
natch your de- On this page the 
wr. Too often are several styles wot 
yne buys a chair that are good all- 
for beauty and around examples filn 
ipholstery with- of the newest in filn 
ut going into Captain’s chair maintains tradition of styles as well as (eee - tric 
the construction Early American period. Note six legs on one chair which : . } I 
; ‘ ” Sprague and Carleton maple chair. ; -  Sloping arms of ladies’ lounge chair show chit 
orgetting com- carries the tradi- new style trend. Created by Edmond god 
letely that a tions of yester- Spence, chair has luxurious padding. cle 
chair stays in a home for many years  day’s furniture modes. i. 2" we ahs filte 
and needs sturdiness. Look at colors and Despite modern styles, there are still { i 1 | i © : the 
naterial, remembering that most chairs many who prefer the lines of yesterday +4 @& | 1 ay E sod 
receive hard wear. Light colors are not with their softness and warmth. a “ 
; ; iin © qua 

Unusual bright fabric by Goodall gives formal air to these modern chairs. Sturdy A Boek wat 
angular carved legs fall into line with interesting coffee table. insi 
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Comfortable upholstered chair made of sme 

Tanguile mahogany from Hawaii is deep rins 

design. It was made by Van Keppel Green. C 





Tips On 
House 
Cleaning 


A Clean Pot For Good Coffee 


& The essence of a good cup of coffee starts with a scrupu- 
lously clean coffee maker. The freshest and best coffee and 
the most accurate measurements won’t come up with praise- 
worthy coffee unless the pot is clean as a whistle. Coffee 
flavors come from volatile oils which have a mean way of 
clinging to the coffee maker in the form of a fine invisible 
film. Rinsing a pot in hot water does not always remove the 
film, but brushing with baking soda and water will do the 
trick. 

It doesn’t matter whether your coffee maker is glass, 
china, aluminum, or stainless steel—soda does an equally 
good job on all. Every part of the coffee maker should be 
cleaned—the basket that holds the coffee, the inside lid, 
filter cloth or rod. Every time you clean the pot, go after 
the parts, too—all with baking soda. Sprinkle a little baking 
soda on the inside of the pot, rub with a brush or a clean 
cloth and then rinse well in hot water. Glass coffee makers 
need only be rinsed in soda water (3 tablespoons soda to a 
quart of hot water). If the glass is badly filmed, let the soda 
water stand in the pot for about five minutes or so. For the 


inside parts, use baking soda and a good stiff brush. 
* * * 


Washing Potted Plants 


@ Prolong the life and beauty of ivy and other growing 
potted plants with gentle sudsing. When dust and grime 
settle on the leaves, the plant has difficulty in breathing. Each 
| leaf needs a soap and water sponging at least once a week 
| to keep it healthy and glossy. 


a: * * 


Washing Lunchboxes 


@ With lunchboxes and thermos bottles a regular part of 
the school-days routine, resolve to protect your child’s health 
and appetite by always keeping them clean and sweet- 
smelling. Wash such utensils thoroughly in warm soapsuds, 
rinse, and dry in the air or sunshine after each use. 

Children and their dads who carry a “packed” meal every 


HOME HINTS 


day, would do well to have two lunch kits. One box and 
bottle may be washed and aired thoroughly while their twin 


is in use. 
* ” 


Keep The Clothesline Clean 


alt’s a worthwhile pre-washing precaution to make sure 
your clotheslines and clothespins are clean so they don’t 
undo your careful laundering job. Wipe the length of the 
line and the pins with a clean sudsy cloth every washday. 
Give the clothespins a real washing occasionally by immers- 
ing them in a tub of suds; rinse and pin on the line to dry 


in air and sunshine. 
— e + 


Laundry In The Ice Box 


@ Sprinkled clothes can be kept from mildewing in hot 
weather if placed in the refrigerator until ready to iron. 
Place the laundry, sprinkled and folded in a plastic bag or 
wrap in a rubber sheet. Let stand in the refrigerator for 
several hours so that the moisture will become evenly dis- 
tributed. When the heat of the iron strikes the chilled fabric, 
it creates light steam which smooths wrinkles easily and 
quickly. 


* * . 


Getting Into Window Corners 


© Do you know how to give windows that clean, newly- 
painted look? Use a small bottle-washing brush dipped in 
soapsuds to pick up dust from the corners of window pane 


molding. 


* © * 


Baking Soda For The Refrigerator 


& Baking soda is a perfect cleanser for refrigerators—the 
one recommended by most refrigerator manufacturers. It 
not only cleans, but it sweetens, too. It removes that greasy 
film that clings to the walls, ice-cube trays, shelves and other 
fittings of the refrigerator and holds food odors. 
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HAIR 


Chignons To Change 
Your Hair-Do 


aedeagal KNOWS a woman in her circle of 
friends who seems always ready for the changes 
which fashion dictates. This fortunate creature moves 
easily from the short dress to the long dress, from the 
low waist to the high waist, from the covered-up look to 
the bare look, from the “old” to the “new.” She’s always 
in tune with the times, always fashionable. 
Typical of these fashion-conscious women is the young 
lady in the photograph to the right. Her hair, longer 
and fuller, reveals the advanced stylings endorsed by Mrs. 
Carmen Murphy, owner of Detroit’s chic House of Beauty. 
Now that longer hair is in vogue again, says Mrs. Murphy, 
chignons can be used to change your hair-do to suit the 
occasion or your fancy. 
Miss Dorothy Lewis, chief hair stylist for the House 
of Beauty and creator of the coiffures shown on these 
pages, says that women got tired of the restrictions of 
last year’s short bob because they are no longer a reflec- 
tion of the mood of the times in which we live. Now, says 
Viiss Lewis, the times are suddenly romantic and women 
are seeking more glamour in their dress. They want their 
hair styles to be attuned to the elegance and dignity of 
this year’s clothes and accessories. 
However, longer hair cannot be accomplished overnight 
and some women will not want to wear artificial hair 
pieces to conceal growing hair ends. For them, the em- 
phasis may be placed in looser, deeper waves in a more = Ds a 
or less vertical pattern around the head. The hair ends Sculptured look is displayed in dramatic longer, f wiler leche 
nay be turned either backward or toward the face. he et at oa a. 
Dorothy Lewis, chair hair stylist for Detroit?s House Of 
Beauty, styles patron’s hair with gentle yet firm touch. 





Simplicity is best for the growing- Up-do for the junior miss is 
out stage with soft bang in front. fine for dates and parties. 








Controlling The Temper Tantrum 


By Dr. Edward W. Beasley 


Senior Pediatrician at Chicago’s Provident Hospital 


] WAS standing in a department store 
when it happened. First I heard a 
little child begging for a toy and the 
sharp answer from his mother telling 
him that he could not have it because 
she did not have enough money with 
her. I looked around and I saw her 
watching him with a worried, expectant 
look. From her apprehensive appear- 
ance I knew what was coming. 

In a moment he began to cry and 
then to scream. Next he threw himself 
down and began to drum his heels on 
the oor. He was in about as violent a 
temper tantrum as I have seen in a long 
time. His mother was distraught. I am 
sure that if she had had enough money 
with her she would have bought the toy 
for him in order to escape the attention 
the scene had created. Finally in des- 
peration she tucked the child (he was 
at least four years old) under her arm 
and scooted out of the store. 

“The spoiled brat,” said the clerk. 
‘Til bet a dollar she’ll buy him an ice 
cream cone in order to make him shut 
up. I would fan him good if he were a 
child of mine.” 

I had to agree with her that the child 
was “spoiled.” I also suspected that his 
mother would attempt to appease him 
with ice cream or something equally 
well liked for he was still yelling loudly 


as they went out on the street. But I am 
very doubtful if “fanning him good” 
would have helped—although it might. 
He looked like he habitually tossed tan- 
trums and such children usually require 
more careful handling. A spanking may 
have stopped that tantrum but it is very 
unlikely that it would have prevented a 
recurrence of tantrums at later dates. 

The temper tantrum is one of the most 
frequent habit disorders found in chil- 
dren and they are usually such dramatic 
outbursts of anger, displeasure or re- 
sentment that it is impossible for them 
to go unnoticed. The child in a temper 
tantrum will usually scream and kick, 
stamp his feet, throw himself on the 
floor, or throw everything within his 
reach. Some children will bite and 
scratch, attempt to hit everyone near, 
curse like troopers, bang their heads up 
against a wall or even hold their breaths 
until they get blue in the face and almost 
pass into unconsciousness. 

Some mothers look upon temper tan- 
trums as the temperamental outbursts of 
very talented children. “He is so high 
strung,” they say, “that he is easily up- 
set.” Someone once said that in adults 
temperamental outbursts “are 90_ per 
cent temper and 10 per cent mental” and 
this seems to hold true for children. 
Children of average intelligence are 


much more prone to the tossing of tem- 
per tantrums than are those of high or 
low intelligence. It may be that the more 
intelligent child can adjust to situations 
better and devises other means of getting 
his way while the child of low intelli- 
gence is content with much less and 
thus has less occasion to toss a tantrum. 

Psychologists have also found that 
more boys than girls (the ratio is two 
to one) take recourse to temper tan- 
trums. This is probably because boys 
on the whole are more aggressive than 
their sisters—even when it comes to the 
throwing of tantrums. 

Tantrums are sometimes used by the 
child to prevent anticipated punishment 
or to interrupt punishment already in 
progress and the more they alarm and 
upset the parents the more likely they 
are to become so habitual that some- 
times they will occur with no apparent 
reason. At other times tantrums are the 
result of jealousy of attentions paid to 
other children, selfishness and such 
health conditions as irritating illnesses, 
insufficient sleep and malnutrition 
brought on from a faulty diet. 

Temper tantrums are much more fre- 
quent in homes where the child has a 
feeling of insecurity brought on by such 
disturbing things as nagging and bicker- 
ing between (Continued on Page 73) 
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HEALTH 


= A POPULAR novel not too many 

years ago the heroine bluntly stated: 
“There are so many things that can go 
wrong with a woman’s plumbing.” In 
her own way she was speaking for the 
millions of women in the world who at 
one time or another curse the day they 
were born females. The young girl en- 
ters adolescence with problems of men- 
struation, goes through young woman- 
hood with problems of sex and child- 
bearing and enters middle age with the 
threat of cancer of the breast and cervix. 
It is probably true that the majority of 
women’s mental and physical ills can be 
traced in some way to what the story 
book character called “her plumbing.” 

Not the least of a woman’s sexual 
worries is that period of bodily and 
mental readjustment that comes to all 
women, usually between the ages of 40 
and 55. It is called the menopause or 
climacteric and more commonly the 
‘change of life.” 

For the intelligent woman the change 
of life need not be the bugaboo that folk 
tales and superstitions have made it. In 
fact the menopause may result in such 
changes for the good that the woman 
will find her post-menopausal period the 
most exciting and productive of all her 
years. The author who said that life 
begins at forty was not far wrong when 
it comes to the intelligent woman who 
has gone through her change of life. 

Medical statistics have proven that rel- 
atively few women suffer an appreciable 
amount of physical inconvenience from 
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During menopause many women fear that they are losing their husbands. 


7 


the menopause. Only from 10 to 15 per 
cent actually need medical treatment, and 
relief from their aches and pains can 
usually be gained from hormone treat- 
ments—and even these treatments are 
given in only extreme cases. Actually 
most women suffer more from useless 
mental worry than from the physical 
inconvenience. 

About the biggest stumbling block to 
a woman’s calm acceptance of the change 
of life is the highly mistaken belief that 
the menopause marks the end of sex- 
ual life. Worriedly the middle-aged 
wife contemplates the marriage-breaking 
possibilities of such a condition and im- 
mediately the picture of her husband 
stepping out surreptitiously with young- 
er, more attractive women enters her 
mind. She becomes irritable, jealous 
and just generally hard to get along 
with. If she is one of the few who do 
suffer physically she will probably ex- 
aggerate her condition in an attempt to 
gain sympathy. 

But doctors insist that the menopause 
does not mark the end of sexual life. 
And some of them like Dr. Miriam Lin- 
coln, author of a book on the menopause 
called You'll Live Through It, say that 
the change of life will usher in a period 
of more complete enjoyment of sex for 
very many women. Dr. Lincoln says that 
after the menopause has thoroughly re- 
moved the fear of unwanted pregnancy 
many women relax completely and really 
enjoy sex for the first time in their lives. 

If it is any comfort to women it may 


Change 

Of Life 

Can Be 

For The 
Better 


help some of them to know that men 
also go through a change of life although 
it usually does not come until later in 
life (in the 50s and 60s). It is never 
as complicated as it is in the female 
even though some men do have typical 
symptoms such as the loss of energy, 
headaches, various vague pains and even 
in some cases the hot flashes so sympto- 
matic of the menopause in women. 

Among the beliefs that medical au 
thorities have proven false are such tales 
that the menopause means a ten year 
period of sickness when the woman vill 
be prone to all sorts of diseases, that a 
woman can have a baby after the meno- 
pause but the child will be an imbecile 
and that the menopause can bring on 
insanity, loss of vision and hearing. 

Many of these beliefs stem from the 
fact the change of life comes at a time 
when age is beginning to catch up with 
a person and her weaknesses are begin 
ning to show. Even if there were no 
such thing as a climacteric there are a lot 
of complaints which would begin to 
make themselves felt as a woman ap 
proached the half century mark. 

The menopause is actually just a re- 
adjusting period that marks the end of 
a woman’s child-bearing stage. Just as 
nature through the beginning of men-— 
struation lets the adolescent know she is | 
becoming a woman probably able to 
bear children, menopause is nature’s no 
tification that the child-bearing stage has 
passed for the (Continued on Page 73) 








SHOPPING 








1e Buffed brass clock called “Tribute” has Round clock called “Suave” is all name Polished brass dial frames clock with 
new rhythmic pell alarm. Graceful lines implies. Made with jewel-like glass case pierced numerals. Clock has an insistent 
make it clock for any room. Price $10.95. and gold numerals, it is priced at $19.95. alarm. Called “Mentor” it sells for $8.95. 


Tr Eleetrie Clocks 


t men © o : 
hough py a with most everything in the modern household, 
ter in * clocks have been electrified and today the old-fashioned 
never — : 5 ene winding clock is as out of date as the flat iron. The modern 
female a : : ; pace of life has made time an important factor in day to day 
ypical 5 living and an automatic clock that needs no attention has be- 
nergy, ° . . come a necessity as well as a time-saving investment. 
1 even E . ag Electric clocks have improved tremendously in recent years. 
mpto- fon @ exes So many new features have been added that even many electric 
clocks are out of date. Coming in all shapes, sizes and colors, 

al au- 3 : electric clocks are made to fit into any room in the home. A 
1 tales + ————— good selection are the Telechron clocks on this page. 

year ‘ia Today electric clocks are as inexpensive as the winding 
n will _ variety. Many have ingenious gadgets like the kitchen type to 
that a Practical “Everset” resets automatically. With luminous paint, time preparation of foods and the bedroom clock with an in- 
neno- it comes in ivory color, sells for $8.95. sistent alarm to prevent oversleeping. 
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S no Transparent plastic Decorator’s clock for kitchen, bars and playrooms has cut-out design with Colonial-designed clock of 
e has clock called ‘Airlux’ white case and colored dial. Attractive clock can be hung on the wall, polished mahogany costs 
73) sells for $24. comes in variety of colors. Price is $5.95 $24. 
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Si * . é e 4 
itting their wedding cake, Isaac Steinberg and Patricia Whitby smile for guests a 
their Detroit reception. Many notables, including mayor, attended wedding. 


Vedding party with parents of both bride and groom line up on outdoor patio under Chinese lanterns for formal portrait. 
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A Church 


| ie FUNNY how a girl can know just 

how a romance with a fellow will go 
almost from the moment she first lays 
eyes on him. That’s the way Pat felt 
about Isaac—from the day she met him. 

Pat was always a level-headed, de- 
liberate, methodical girl, one who meas. 
ured her thoughts with great wisdom 
passed on to her by a very learned-and 
highly recognized mother. That night in 
1945 when she met Isaac at a church 
social, she knew that if ever a girl knew 
when the real thing came along, she 
knew it now. 

Plymouth Congregational Church, of 
which the entire Whitby family are 
members, was having a social. Patricia 
Whitby, 17 years old at the time, was 
among those present. She was still at- 
tending Northern High School, and not 
then allowed unescorted on dates. 

During a lull before the dancing was 
to start, Pat looked up from her seat on 
a sofa-bench with several other girls to 
see a dapper, good-looking young man 
sporting a crew-cut hovering over her. 

“Er—ah,” he was stammering. .. . 

“Yes—?” from Pat. 

“Er, when they start dancing, may | 
have the first dance with you, please?” 

Why does a girl always hesitate—as 
if she is debating between yes and no 
within herself—before answering such 
requests? 


Patricia Whitby paused, as if debat- 
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Social Leads to Altar 


ing, before saying: 

“Why, I suppose so.” 

Yet all the time she was wondering 
why she had not seen this handsome 
fellow before this minute. “He is so 
handsome—and he sounds so polite,” 
Pat thought while hoping the music 
would hurry and start. “He’s so cool- 
looking, he might be square.” 

Then the music. And the dance. And 
the dances. All with the handsome young 
man who by this time had introduced 
himself as Isaac Steinberg, from a long 
line of Steinbergs long-known in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. He had been in Detroit 
only a short time. His father had lived 
in the city for a number of years. The 
rest of his folks were still in Memphis. 
Three brothers in Memphis were musi- 
cians. 

Could he have a date—sometime? 

But Pat was not yet old enough to 
have dates. 

She had to say no. And she explained 
why. Then, Isaac, smart, practical fel- 
low he was, suggested meeting the way 
they had met the first time. 

After that night at almost every 
church social, Pat Whitby and Isaac 
Steinberg happened to be among those 
present. 

This went on for months—between 
mild, but highly meaningful love letters 
and telephone calls. Schoolwork became 
incredibly harder to do. Pat found her- 


self remembering to do things, yet for- 
getting them the next minute. She was in 
love, even though she didn’t know it 
herself. ; 

When the age of 18 finally came 
around, Pat was fully ready to accept 
unescorted dates. No more stiff church 
socials, bingo and bridge parties. 

Isaac would take her to movies, to 
football games, to the opera presenta- 
tions. 

He sent her candy, flowers. And the 
telephone would ring constantly. They 
would go on long drives, and Isaac 
would kiss her, lightly in his gentleman- 
like manner. Everything about him was 
smooth, soothing, caressing. 

He never talked about love. But Pat 
knew he loved her. And she knew she 
loved him. She had heard her mother say 
in years past that a person seldom is 
able to love somebody else unless that 
somebody loves her. 

Pat found it hard to leave the city 
to enroll at Colby Junior College in New 
Hampshire. It meant being a long way 
from her new heart-interest. 

She could write, and so could he. 
Then there was the telephone. But that 
was not the real thing. She would miss 
Isaac, those wonderful dates and 
dances. 

The first few months at Colby were 
horrible for Pat. She kept thinking of 
Isaac. Was he seeing other girls? Did he 





Walking down eisle on arm of her father, 
Pat Whitby was picture of a composed 
bride. Church was jammed for wedding. 
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After ceremonies, bride and groom step 
down from altar. The Rev. Horace A. 
White read the marriage ceremonies. - 


Smiling to friends from back of wedding car, happy couple head for reception. They took auto tour through Mexico on honeymoon. 
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still love her? 

But things brightened beautifully when 
he drove up in a friend’s car one weekend. 
Then came the holidays, and Pat went back 
to Detroit to be with her family. And Isaac 
was hers again. 

It was on her birthday—May 5—in 1949 
that Isaac told his love for Pat and pro- 
posed. 

This time Pat did not hesitate—she ac- 
cepted the bid for her heart gladly. 

“I don’t know how it happened,” she 
recalled later. “It just came on so grad- 
ually . . . I hardly knew I had fallen in 
love with him. I had found myself pre- 
ferring Isaac to all the other fellows who 
asked .me for dates. No one else held my 
interest like he did. And I know that it 
was the same way with him.” 

On Saturday evening in the pale, friend- 
ly light of twenty candles burning on the 
altar at Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Pat and Isaac were married. 

The church was packed, as was the 
reception later, with notables from all over 
Detroit, from the mayor on down to sun- 
dry businessmen who had known Pat from 
the time she was a baby in the arms of her 
beautiful Wayne-faculty-member mother, 
Beulah Whitby. 

Even after Pat and Isaac had departed 
for their honeymoon in Mexico, Mrs. Whit- 
by thought long moments of the wedding. 
She would look through the basement play- 
room piled high with wedding presents 
sent to the happy couple, and she would 
look cherishingly through the pictures the 
photographers took of the wedding. 

Pat, who is also a graduate of Detroit’s 
Wayne University in sociology, plans to 
work for her masters degree in the same 
subject. 

Isaac, now a manager of a local dry- 
cleaning establishment, plans soon to open 
a business of his own. They will live with 
Pat’s parents until they are able to find 
a place of their own. 

The honeymoon lasted a month. It was 
not the end of a wonderful romance both 
Pat and Isaac said as they left in his 
sedan for Mexico: 

“It’s just the beginning!” 


Real Life Dramas 
(Continued from Page 3) 
was to raise a family. But he went right 
into the Army and stayed for several 
years. 

When he returned from Army service, 
he was greeted warmly by his wife Lucre- 
tia but when he broached the subject of 
children, she said: “No.” When he in- 
sisted she took precautions to avoid hav- 
ing any children. 

After three years of his wife’s argument 
that children would “interfere with her 
job,” Edgar got fed up and went to court 
to ask for a divorce. The grounds: his 
wife’s opposition to motherhood. His wife 
did not contest the action. 
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Fear 
Physical 
Love? 





(Continued from Page 9) 


It wouldn’t be long before Harry, desperate 
to prove his masculinity, would find a 
woman who could give him what he 
wanted. I curled my body into a tight 
knot and, weeping silently, tried to sleep. 

The next day I came to a decision. Rea- 
soning that my frigidity was due to some- 
thing physical, I made an appointment to 
see Dr. Margaret Payne, one of the best 
known women specialists in our city. Dr. 
Payne, a large, stern-looking woman, 
shook her head when I explained my 
problem. 

“I don’t believe there’s anything phys- 
ically wrong with you,” she said in the 
gruff, outspoken manner for which she is 
famous. “Very rarely is a physical ill the 
cause of frigidity. Ill have you examined, 
however, and then we can proceed further.” 

Dr. Payne was right. I was in perfect 
physical condition. 

“Im going to be frank with you, my 
dear,” she told me, looking up from her 
assistant’s medical report on me: “I can 
see no good excuse for your frigidity. You 
say you're afraid of sex. But how can you 
say you're afraid of sex when you don’t 
know anything about it? All you know 
about sex is what your husband taught 
you ... And it seems from what you’ve 
told me,” she added, “that he couldn’t 
have been a very good teacher.” 

I interrupted, saying that I’d spent a 
whole day looking through sex books, that 
I was probably better informed on the 
subject than most women. 

“A whole day,” Dr. Payne exclaimed. 
“Tt takes many women years to get to the 
root of the trouble. You can’t expect to 
do it in a day—any more than I could 
expect to cure tuberculosis by giving a 
patient a pink pill. The cure for frigidity 
is much more involved than you think.” 

Dr. Payne went on to tell me what I'd 
already learned, that most women are con- 
ditioned to regard sex as a necessary evil. 
“In addition to this they have a natural 
fear of the pains of childbirth,” she said. 
“Anything that worries a woman, makes 
her mentally afraid of what she is doing, 
will make her frigid.” 

“But I don’t think I’m afraid of phys- 
ical love any longer,” I protested. “It’s just 
something I don’t understand is holding 
me back. I want to be loved, but I can’t 
let myself go.” 

“Most young wives feel the same way,” 
Dr. Payne said. “You all approach mar- 
riage looking forward to love, and you’d 
continue looking forward to it if your hus- 


bands weren’t such clumsy lovers. The 
failing of too many men is that they ey. 
pect their wives to be ready for sex at the 
drop of a hat. That’s the main reason 
why so many women are cold. 

“Women don’t want to be rushed inty 
sex,” she went on. “They want to he 
coaxed into it with kisses and love play, 
They don’t want to be taken for granted 
When they are, they become cold. No 
enough women look deeply enough into 
the problem to discover this for them. 
selves.” 

I was beginning to be conscious of some. 
thing I hadn’t thought significant while 
reading my sex books. It was the possi. 
bility that Harry was at fault, that he was 
responsible for my frigidity. He had al, 
ways given me sex, I decided, but never 
what I could accept as tenderness and love, 
Was my frigidity my way of expressing 
resentment because of this? 

“Once women realize why they are 
frigid,” Dr. Payne continued, “many of 
them put all the blame on their husbands, 
But putting the blame on someone else js 
the easiest thing in the world to do. Hus. 
bands aren’t the only ones at fault. It takes 
two individuals to make’ one frigid woman, 

“But for you there is hope,” Dr. Payne 
told me. “Go home and read your sex 
books. Read them carefully, and have 
your husband read them, too. Discuss them 
together. Attack your problem with 
thoughtful intelligence, not haste. I den't 
say you can cure yourself in a few weeks, 
a month, or even a year. But if you both 
apply yourselves, good will result.” 

Harry didn’t say anything when I told 
him about my talk with Dr. Payne, but | 
could tell by the look of tender concem 
in his eyes that he was seeing me ina 
new light. Later, after he read the books 
I'd borrowed from the library, I saw that 
he realized he had been an_ unthinking 
lover. Slowly, but surely, his sexual ap- 
proach began to change. 

During the following weeks, Harry 
showed such consideration and understand 
ing that gradually I began to relax, to lose 
my reserve. 

And then, suddenly, one night I was con- 
pletely and magically fulfilled. I was like 
a long-darkened room into which-sunlight 
had been admitted. Physical love became 
for me a thing’ of beauty. 

Today when I hear the question, “Do 
women fear physical love?” I have a ready 
answer. Women have been taught to 
regard physical love as a necessary evil 
but most of them can overcome this feel- 
ing if they can make themselves and their 
husbands understand the sexual! differences 
between male and female. If more peo 
ple realized that these basic differences 
exist, divorce rates would decline and mat 
riage would become the satisfying. partner- 
ship it was intended to be. 


THE END 
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Doctor’s 
Temptation Baa 


(Continued from Page 13) 





unfolded her story, I could see that only 
the most trying experiences one could im- 
agine had turned her into the almost robot- 
like person she now was. I found myself 
wishing that I had been lucky enough to 
have someone like her in my corner. A 
loyalty like hers would have made many 
atough stretch more endurable. 

I learned that she and Arnold had been 
high school sweethearts, both the chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents and apparently 
headed for a big future. A poignant note 
of nostalgia crept into Norma’s voice as she 
related the happy. carefree days of their 
youth. Then came the smash-up, and over- 
night they both were projected into a life 
of pain to face a duli, dismal future. More 
than Arnold’s body had been wrecked in 
the terrible auto accident; the young cou- 
ple’s hopes for happiness and dreams for 
the future went plunging into limbo. 

Arnold came out of the collision a crip- 
ple, and grew more bitter every day be- 
cause of his dependency on others—espe- 
cially Norma—for his needs. “You’d have 
to know what he was like before, to under- 
stand how hard it is for him to resign him- 
self to being an invalid.” Norma told me. 

The minute I saw Arnold Wells, I saw 
what she meant. He was a big, handsome 
fellow, with the shoulders of a_ football 
player. But his face was twisted into a 
perpetual scowl, brows furrowed and 
mouth drawn into a sneer. “You're wast- 
ing your time, doctor,” he blurted out after 
Norma had introduced us. “Let’s not kid 
ourselves. I’ll rot here in this wheelchair 
the rest of my life!” 

I let him rave as I went about a routine 
physical check—heart, lungs, blood pres- 
sure. “Well,” I said finally, letting the 
stethoscope drop down on my neck, “you're 
certainly in excellent shape.” 

“Oh, yeah,” Arnold drawled sarcasti- 
cally, “I feel great! There’s only one thing 
wrong—I can’t walk!” 

“Please, Arnie!” Norma cried in an an- 
guished voice. “Don’t make it harder than 
it is.” 

“Oh, I forgot,” the young man in the 
wheelchair sneered, “I must remember that 
my patient little wife is having a tough 
time of it, too. Isn’t that what Dr. Jones 
said?” 

Norma said nothing, just sat there re- 
signedly waiting for the next tirade. Ap- 
parently she was used to it by now. Arnold 
whirled his chair around to face me. “It’s 
a crying shame, doctor, but Norma hasn’t 
been to a dance in two years—those clothes 


she’s wearing are hand-me-downs from her 
sister, and—” 

“For God’s sake, Arnie, shut up!” 
Norma covered her mouth with her hands 
and fled from the room. Arnold Wells sat 
staring at the empty doorway, a grim tor- 
tured look of satisfaction on his face. Then 
his shoulders drooped suddenly and I 
could almost feel the self-pity that settled 
over him. 

“Let’s get one thing straight, Wells,” ] 
said sharply. “If I’m going to handle your 
case, all this feeling sorry for yourself has 
got to go!” 

“So you think it’s all in my mind, eh?” 
His face darkened with anger. “Maybe I 
ought to see a psychiatrist.” 

I gazed at him for a moment. “Maybe 
you should,” I agreed, “but not for your 
legs!” 

I left him abruptly and found Norma 
busy in the kitchen preparing a tray of 
food. “What do you think, Dr. Murray?” 
she asked anxiously, her sad eyes search- 
ing my face for some clue. 

“Too early to tell,” I replied. “The diag- 
nosis won’t be easy, and the cure will be 
even harder—unless he cooperates.” 

“T know what you mean,” she said, then 
added wistfully, “He used to be so sweet. 
I remember the last time we went dancing. 
He—” Her voice broke and she blinked 
hard to fight back the tears. And sud- 
denly, I wanted to comfort her, make her 
know that everything would turn out all 
right. But all I could manage was a gruff 
“goodbye.” and I hurried out. 

It didn’t take long to discover that Arn- 
old’s affliction was due to pressure on a 
spinal nerve as a result of the injuries he 
had sustained in the accident. The opera- 
tion indicated was a delicate one, one that 
would require skillful surgical technique— 
and lots of luck. I told this to Norma as 
we sat sipping coffee in the kitchen. “But 
will he be able to walk again?” she asked. 
her eyes mirroring the deep concern in her 
quiet voice. 

I hesitated a moment, reluctant to make 
a promise that would raise her hopes dan- 
gerously high. “I'll put it this way, Mrs. 
Wells.” I said. “The operation your hus- 
band needs is not an easy one to perform. 
I think I can do it, but I have to warn you 
of a certain amount of risk.” 

“But will he be able to walk again?” 
she insisted. 

“I'd say there’s a 60-40 chance. A lot 
will depend on his own will to walk.” 

“He'll walk,” she said grimly. “He’s got 
to walk!” 

I was startled by the desperate deter- 
mination that seemed to possess her whole 
being. and I realized that there was more 
than wifely concern in her anxiousness to 
see Arnold well again. But I didn’t know 
her well enough to probe for hidden mo- 
tives. The thought of someday knowing 
her better than I did, gave me a pleasant 
thrill of anticipation. But the dull glint of 


the thin gold band on her finger caught my 
eye as she clenched her hands into tiny 
fists, and the excitement of the moment 
died like a spark in a high wind. 


N THE DAYS that followed I carefully 

laid the groundwork necessary for Arn- 
old’s operation. Since he was unable to 
travel alone, I saw Norma just as often as 
I did my patient. She seldom broke her 
tight-lipped silence, but even without talk- 
ing I learned a lot about her and we 
seemed to grow closer and closer together. 
I wasn’t aware of just how close, until the 
night before the operation. 

Norma came to my office to complete 
final arrangements and after all the de- 
tails were straightened out she sighed and 
slumped back in the deep leather chair in 
my examination room. “Well, that’s that!” 
Some of the tension left her face. 

“Yes, nothing to do now except wait.’ 
I walked over and laid a hand gently on 
her shoulder. My fingers tingled at the 
contact with her and a million thoughts 
raced through my mind. Almost immedi- 
ately I regained my composure and started 
to withdraw my hand. But she placed her 
hand over mine, restraining my movement. 
Just a friendly gesture, I told myself, even 
though I couldn’t help noticing a new ani- 
mation in her eyes as she turned her face 
up to me. “I have faith in you.” she mur- 
mured. “Somehow, I’m not even worried 
about things going wrong.” 

I looked down at her. It was hard to 
keep from cupping the soft curve of her 
cheek in my palm. “I'll do my best,” was 
all I could safely manage. I decided we 
had better leave, so I offered to drive her 
home. 

As we rode alone, Norma burst into a 
stream of conversation that flowed on and 
on, as if she suddenly couldn’t hold back 
words that had been dammed up for weeks 
and months. She talked about herself, 
about her future. “There’s something I’ve 
got to say,” she said, falling into a serious 
mood. “I'll explode if I don’t tell some- 
one. It’s so easy to talk to you, Paul, I 
guess that makes you the victim.” 

I caught my breath at the casual inti- 
mate way she said my name. “If it’s some- 
thing personal—” I began. 

“It’s something I’ve never dared admit 
to myself,” she told me, “but I guess “I’ve 
known it even before all this began that 
awful night Arnie got hurt. Telling you 
about it seems so—right.” 

I turned off the boulevard into the park 
and found a secluded spot. “Now you can 
talk without any interruptions,” I said. 

“Nobody knows this, but just before the 
accident, Arnie and I had a terrible argu- 
ment. You see—” she faltered slightly— 
“I found out he’d been lying to me, it 
doesn’t matter about what. I told him | 
was leaving and he rushed out to get 
drunk. The next time I saw him, was at 
the hospital.” Norma leaned toward me. “I 
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couldn’t leave him after that. You under- 
stand, don’t you, Paul?” 

Again, the sound of my name on her lips 
excited my already aroused senses. “Yes— 
Norma—I understand.” I could faintly see 
her eyes shining in the dim glow from the 
dashboard. 

“But when he can walk again, I'll be 
free! You’ll never know how hard it’s been 
all these months,” she went on. “Knowing 
Arnie didn’t love me, yet forced to stay 
with him—waiting on him hand and foot, 
taking all that abuse—” 

Her voice choked off, and I handed her 
my handkerchief. “I’m not going to cry,” 
she said bravely. “I’ve done my share of 
crying. From now on, I’m going to live— 
in every way!” 

She tossed her loose black curls as if 
shaking off every vestige of the dark past, 
and turned toward me. She was smiling 
and there was magic in the warmth of it. 
“It may sound strange, Norma, but that’s 
the first time I’ve ever seen you really smil- 
ing.” I told her softly. 

“I’ve never felt so alive, so sure of the 
future before.” she explained. Her voice 
grew as tender as the warm night breeze. 
“And it’s all because of you, Paul. From 
the bottom of my heart, I thank you!” 

What happened next seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. My arm slid 
along the back of the seat and around her 
shoulders. Gently, I drew her to me until 
I could feel the warm breath from her 
parted lips burning against my cheek. Her 
soft nearness sent the blood pounding in 
my temples and the faint perfume of her 
hair filled my nostrils. “Norma—!” I 
whispered as my lips brushed her smooth 
brown forehead, then met her moist mouth. 
Tenderly first, then with a bruising passion 
we embraced. An ecstasy-filled eternity 
passed before we broke away, leaned back 
and lighted cigarettes waiting for the wild 
emotions within us to die down. When my 
hand no longer trembled and my pulse re- 
turned to normal, I started the car and 
drove Norma home. 


THE NEXT MORNING I arrived at the 

hospital after a long sleepless night. 
For the first time since my days as an in- 
terne I felt doubts about my ability as a 
surgeon. My mind was in a turmoil as I 
carefully scrubbed my hands and went 
through the routine of preparing for the 
operating room. Last night’s incident with 
Norma had almost completely unnerved 
me. 

The nurse adjusted my antiseptic mask 
and | pushed through the swinging doors 
into the operating room. Arnold Wells lay 
motionless on the table, and a twinge of 
something akin to jealousy gripped me as 
I realized that I was risking my reputation 
so that he could walk again—for Norma. 
Because if the operation was a failure—I 
forced the thought from my mind. 

“Pulse?” I asked the anesthetist. 
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“Regular—ninety,” he said in clipped 
tones. 

“Blood pressure?” 

“One hundred twenty-one.” 

For a moment I[ stared at the exposed 
brown area of Arnold’s body where I 
would make the incision. An incident, 
that’s all it was, I told myself. “Scalpel.” 
I felt the metal handle of the instrument 
slap into my rubber-covered hand. The 
sharp blade hovered over the bare flesh, 
then glided along the skin. 

My hands were moving swiftly, surely 
now. “Clamp.” The kiss didn’t mean any- 
thing. She was just grateful that I took the 
case. I clamped blood vessels and flaps 
of flesh as I went deeper into the cavity. 

“Tampons.” Skillfully, the nurse mopped 
up the blood. I was getting close now, and 
though my hands remained steady and lost 
none of their swift sureness, beads of sweat 
dampened my forehead. The nurse ran a 
piece of gauze across my face. After all, 
Norma was probably so excited at the idea 
of having it all over with that she was car- 
ried away. There’s no point in trying to 
kid myself that the kiss meant anything. 

When it was over at last, I was dripping 
with sweat. Dr. Jones came into the dress- 
ing room and shook my hand. “A bril- 
liant piece of surgery, Paul!” he said. “I 
knew you could do it.” 

But somehow, I couldn’t share his ela- 
tion. The depressed feeling refused to 
leave and that night, after driving aim- 
lessly for hours, I found myself in front of 
ihe Wells home. A single light burned in 
an upstairs window and [| figured that it 
was Norma’s room. And suddenly I wanted 
to see her so badly I leaped out of the car 
and was across the lawn and at the front 
door before I could reflect on the rightness 
or wrongness of it. 

Then she was there, standing in the 
doorway and gazing at me with a calm 
smile as I tried to stammer out an apology 
for coming at such a late hour. “I knew 
you'd come,” she said, holding the door 
open for me. 

I followed her into the living room and 
I eased my tensed body into an armchair. 
“You look tired, Paul,” Norma said. “How 
about a drink?” She slid a footstool over 
in front of me. “Or maybe you'd rather 
have coffee,” she suggested. 

As my taut muscles relaxed, the weari- 
ness began to fade. A drink would have 
hit the spot. Norma brought me a martini 
and sat on the footstool as I sipped the 
drink. I didn’t talk, but sat there watching 
Norma’s piquant, heart-shaped face, glow- 
ing with an animation I’d never seen in 
her before. “I feel so wonderful, I guess I 
even look differently,” she said. “I'll never 
be able to thank you enough for what 
you ve given me, Paul. It’s like—well. like 
having a big load lifted off my shoulders. 

Knowing that Arnold will be able to walk 


again has given me a new lease on life. I - 


can say things, and do things I’d never 


even think about before this.” 

“Like what?” I asked, and my voice wa; 
tight. 

Norma’s face took on a look of some 
thing close to agony. “Do you realize hoy 
lonely I’ve been, Paul? Do you know hoy 
long it’s been for me? No tenderness, ny 
affection, no love—” 

What’s she trying to tell me? I won. 
dered, rejecting the thought that she {ej 
some of the emotion I felt for her. 

Drawn by the deep longing in her hau. 
ing eyes, I moved toward her. She took , 
step, and waited, head thrown back and 
arms at her sides. I knew then that jt 
would happen. 

But it’s wrong! Even if she never loved 
Arnold, she’s his wife. We should wai 

. . we've got to wait! 

But it would have been just as futile tp 
try to dam a swift, tumultuous river or halt 
the rise and fall of the ocean’s tide. Al] 
caution, all reserve was forgotten as she 
pressed her hungry body to mine. Slowly, 
Norma raised her face. “It’s been so long, 
Paul—too long!” 

“T love you, Norma! This is right, it’s 
got to be right,” I said fiercely, as if try. 
ing to convince myself. And then our lips 
were locked in a kiss whose sweetness and 
tenderness promised heaven-sent wonders 
of love, and I no longer had to be con 
vinced ... 


HAT PERFECT night of romance was 

more and more in my memory the days 
and nights that followed. I'd decided not 
to see Norma again until she could come 
to me free of all the vows and loyalties that 
bound her. But something went wrong. 
Arnold had long since recovered from the 
operation, but was making no attempts at 
trying out his legs. He complained con- 
stantly and finally left the hospital with 
much bitterness. 

I couldn’t understand it. He gave every 
indication of being able to walk again if 
only he’d try. But he always begged of 
with some flimsy excuse. Finally, I de 
cided that his trouble was definitely no 
longer a physical one, and one night drove 
to the house to have a talk with Norma 
Perhaps she’d have some clue to the reason 
for my failure, which was already the topic 
of conversation among the hospital staf 
and others who knew the situation. 

I hadn’t seen Norma since that night and 
when I saw her haggard face as she opened 
the door for me, I was shocked. I wanted 
to sweep her up into my arms and comfort 
her, soothe away the hurt, haunted look 
that had returned to her eyes. But | & 
lently followed her into the living room, 
waiting for her to make the first move. 
“What's it all about, Paul?” she asked list 
lessly. “We were so sure that it would all 
be over by now.” 

“I know,” I admitted hopelessly. 4 
can’t understand it. I’ve checked and re 
checked and I'll stake my reputation that 
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there’s nothing wrong with Arnold—physi- 
cally.” 

“Then there’s only 
doesn’t want to walk.” 

It sounded so logical and at the same 
time so incredible. “But why—?” 

“Don’t you see? As long as he’s chained 
to that wheelchair I can never leave him. 
I'm not saying it’s deliberate, but he knows 


one answer—he 


it’s true.” 

“You mean that subconsciously he’s de- 
termined not to let you go?” 

Norma ran her hand across her forehead 
in a fluttering, helpless gesture. “You see, 
there was—a girl in the car with Arnie that 
night. She wasn’t hurt and we kept it 
quiet. but—” 

“Then he has a guilt complex, too!” I 
shook my head resignedly. Norma would 
never be free. Of that, I was positive. 
“Where is he now?” I asked. 

Norma nodded her head toward the 
darkened hallway. “I helped him upstairs 
to bed an hour ago. He’s probably asleep 
by now.” She came over to me and I saw 
the tears brimming in her eyes. “What will 
we do, Paul?” 

“Nothing,” I said with a short, bitter 
laugh. “Whether he knows it or not, he’s 
got us over the well-known barrel.” 

“Then it’s goodbye?” Her voice 
small and utterly without hope. 

I held out my hand to her. “Goodbye, 
Norma.” But the touch of her hand rekin- 
dled the old spark and I drew her close 
for one last embrace. Norma clung to me 
desperately and with a moan of frustra- 
tion, I drew the sweetness from her trem- 
bling lips. 

We were standing there, wrapped in 
each other’s arms when Arnold suddenly 
appeared in the doorway. “A pretty pic- 
ture!” he sneered and we sprang apart 
guiltily. It was only after he had left the 
dimness of the doorway and was halfway 
across the room that it hit us—he was 
walking! His legs were shaky and he 
groped for support on the backs of chairs 
as he made his way torward us, but he was 
walking. 

Norma gave a little scream and fell into 
a chair, sobbing hysterically. “So this is 


was 


what goes on behind my back!” he berated 
her. 

“Tt’s all my fault,” I said, still somewhat 
shocked by this new turn of events. 

“Like hell it is!” Arnold snarled. “She’s 
probably been playing around ever since 
the night of the accident.” 

Norma jerked up her tear-stained face. 
“Suppose I was?” she demanded. “The 
way you acted gave me every right to be 
unfaithful. But I wasn’t, and that’s what 
makes it so funny! I’m glad it happened 
this way. At least now I won’t have to 
baby you any longer. From here on out, 
Arnie, you’re on your own.” She looked 
at me. “I’m leaving here.” 

“With him?” Arnold asked grimly. 

“Tf hell have me. If not She 
shrugged her shoulders. “Whatever hap- 
pens, I’m leaving.” 

“And what do think Ill be do- 
ing?” Arnold rasped. “Your precious boy 
friend’s career won’t be worth a plugged 
nickel when I get through talking!” 

“Goodbye, Arnie. I feel sorry for you, 
really I do.” 

I took Norma’s hand and we walked out 
together 

Arnold was as good as his word. The 
hints and rumors and downright lies he 
spread about me eventually took their toll. 
My practice fell off and I finally had to 
leave the hospital. But Norma’s faith in 
me never once faltered and when I got a 
chance to take over the practice of a re- 
tiring country practitioner upstate, I ac- 


you 


cepted. 

As we packed for the trip, Norma looked 
up from the suitcase she was bent over. 
“Don’t worry, darling.” “TH 
make it all up to you.” 

“Don’t say that. even jokingly,” I said. 
“I’m not sorry for what’s happened, and 
there’s nothing to blame yourself for.” 

She ran her hand caressingly over the 
rectangular object she held. It was the 
shingle I'd had on the door of my office. 
“Anything you say, Dr. Paul Murray.” 

“That’s better, Mrs. Murray!” I said, 
and I knew for certain from the look in her 
eyes that the future was ours. 


THE END 


she smiled. 





Your Handwriting 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Now let us observe a born leader like 
Chicagoan Edith Sampson’s handwriting. 
This successful woman lawyer was chosen 
as the alternate U.S. Delegate to the Gen- 
etal Assembly. A mental picture of Edith 
Sampson can be seen by a glimpse at her 
handwriting. 

She is a well-balanced person and very 
independent, relies on her own carefully 
thought-out opinions, (short “d” stems). 
Her large forceful writing with hooks shows 
that she possesses self-assurance and tenac- 
ty of purpose. The latter trait is empha- 


sized by her persistence. She is direct and 
outspoken. She uses good judgment and is 
capable of planning far ahead into the fu- 
ture (placement of “t” bar). Her ability 
to understand, grasp ideas and investigate 
is indicated by her sharp-pointed “m” and 
“n”. Her sensitiveness causes her to resent 
imposition. She has the ability to endure 
until a task is finished, that “never quit” 
spirit. Her enthusiasm creates action in 
others which aids her in gaining coopera- 
She is and 
sincere. 


tion. emotional, responsive 

People with ambition who possess com- 
binations of forceful traits properly 
balanced such as we see in this specimen 
cannot help but become leaders. 


My 

Past 
Haunted 
Me 





(Continued from Page 31) 


Her hand extended me an envelope with 
some bills for my traveling expenses. “All 
of our girls whom Mr. Marvin has so 
kindly hired have made good. Most of 
them met fine men, got married, and for- 
got their pasts. Look for a worthwhile 
mate, Leatrice, because the top career for 
woman is being a wife. And send me pic- 
tures of your babies.” 

I laughed. “That’s anticipating, Mrs. 
Andrews. But I'll do my best—when I 
find the right man.” 

She arose and kissed me. “Good-bye, 
Leatrice. You will report each month to 
the parole officer in Los Angeles, and he 
will keep in touch with us here.” 

I was 22, that morning. when I walked 
down the long, gray corridors for the last 
time. Young enough to bury the past. 
Young enough to create the future. Young 
enough to love and be loved. Law can 
lock up a woman, but it cannot imprison 
her heart. In the long vigils of the night, 
her heart will roam free beyond the bars 
to dream of romance and bridal veils. 

But my ecstatic reverie faded when I 
stopped at the main gate and saw who’d 
been assigned to drive me to the railroad 
station. In that moment of my liberation, 
Sam Jennings never looked more repulsive. 

My soul sickened at his battered cauli- 
flower ears and his sensuous, scarred lips 
which spread half-way across his face from 
having been flattened so many times in the 
ring. When drink and dissipation had re- 
tired him from pugilism, Jennings had be- 
come a prison guard, preying on the un- 
fortunate girls serving sentences. I knew 
that Mrs. Andrews and the chaplain had, 
many times, tried to get him fired. But 
he seemed protected by some mysterious 
“pull” with higher-ups. 

I paused uncertainly at the car door. 
“Well, jump in the limousine, doll baby!” 
Jennings bellowed from his barrel chest. 
“Or would you like to change your mind 
and go back home.” He jerked his thick 
thumb derisively at the barred buildings. 

Nervously, I joined him in the front seat. 
But he edged closer to press his beefy 
shoulders against mine. His voice rumbled 
with laughter as he started the car. 

“Sweetie, you’re playing it wrong by 
playing it straight,” he said drily. “Smart 
girl like you ought always to play it on her 
looks and her build.” 

Only a few miles and a few minutes till 
I would be rid of him. So I let his remark 
pass in silence. But I maneuvered hur- 
riedly to keep his free hand from touching 
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my knee. “Keep your hands on the wheel 
and your eyes on the road,” I said crisply. 

“Nothing I ain’t seen on the road!” he 
guffawed. “Stop playing hard to get. Let 
me fix you up in a little flat in town. Don’t 
worry about the parole. I'll take care of 
that.” 

My hand arched to slap him, then 
quickly restrained itself. A blow might 
rouse his savage temper, and lead to a 
fracas which would result in my parole 
being cancelled. He had it in his power 
to return me to prison, merely by swearing 
that I had “attacked” him. 

“Listen, babe!” he hissed. “Whatever 
you set up to be, you'll always be just one 
thing—a dame who’s been in stir. Don’t 
ever forget it—a stir dame!” 

His teeth clinched. “I’ve seen other dolls 
like you go out noble and come back 
licked. They might have been standoffish 
on the first stretch. But I’ve always had 
‘em when they got back.” 

He leered into my face. “Just like Ill 
have you when you get back.” 

We were now at the station. I literally 
jumped from the car, and ran into the 
waiting room. As the train began rolling, 
I looked through the window and saw Sam 
Jennings, standing by the track, grinning 
at me. 

The coarse-mouthed guard faded from 
my mind as the train clipped off the miles. 


WONDERED how much had been put 

on my record when I reached Los 
Angeles and reported for work at Marvin’s 
fashionable department store. But Mr. 
Spencer, the dignified personnel manager, 
asked me no details about my past as he 
interviewed me. 

“There are many other girls, confined 
where you were, who now work here,” he 
said. “You needn’t know who they are. 
They needn’t know who you are. Nobody 
knows but Mr. Stegall, my assistant and 
myself, because we alone have access to 
the employee files.” 

I felt rich when he told me he was 
putting me on as an elevator girl at thirty 
dollars a week. I’d never made a third 
that much back in Mississippi. “Wait while 
I call Mr. Manning, the service superin- 
tendent, who'll be your superior,” he told 
me. 

The name meant nothing to me as he 
pressed a buzzer. A job was a job, and a 
boss was a boss. But if fate let me turn 
back the leaves of time to just one of my 
yesterdays, I would choose that morning 
when I first set eyes on Guy Manning. 

How can I be but extravagant when I 
try to describe him as he stood before me? 
Or shall it be said that I had been so long 
shut away from all men except brutal 
prison keepers that I vibrated so quickly to 
the first handsome and decent man of my 
color. 

| was transfixed when Mr. Spencer in- 
troduced us. My hand quivered when it 
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clasped his long, gentle sensitive fingers. 
My eyes dwelt on his clean-cut, finely- 
chiselled face, then strayed to his well- 
groomed, curly hair. 

The spell lasted till Mr. Spencer’s tact- 
ful cough warned me that I'd been hired 
to work and not to gape. Then Guy Man- 
ning led me to the elevator that I was to 
operate. “I'll stay with you an hour or so 
while you learn, Miss Roberts,” he said 
gallantly. “Now don’t be upset if we make 
mistakes at first. We all do.” 

“So I won’t get fired for making a few 
boners?” I asked. 

He laughed pleasantly. “The only one 
who doesn’t make boners around here is 
Mr. Marvin. And I wouldn’t bet on him.” 

My flesh was tingling as he stood by me 
correcting me when I pulled the wrong 
handle or stopped the elevator an inch be- 
low a floor instead of on a dead level. 
Several times, our hands touched accident- 
ally as he reached out to remedy some 
mistake of mine. Unconsciously, perhaps, 
I must have committed more than my share 
of errors to detain him longer. 

For the hour he’d meant to give me 
lengthened into two hours, then three. I 
saw the other elevator girls eyeing me 
jealously. So were stock girls carrying 
merchandise to counters. When my good- 
looking boss finally left for other duties, 
the girl at the next car came to me. 

“Whew!” she said. “You're the first fe- 
male here to collect that much time off 
Manning—even if they’ve all tried.” She 
put out her hand. “I’m Irene Smith.” 

“You’ve got it bad, honey,” Irene 
chuckled. “Like every girl when she goes 
to work at Marvin’s. But she gets over it 
quick. Manning’s never dated one of the 
store girls. Probably thinks it would cause 
talk in his position.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” I answered with 
forced lightness. “I was just wondering 
how a man of our race worked up to a big 
job where he bosses both white and colored 
workers.” 

I was proud of my people when Irene 
told me of how Guy Manning had started 
as a stock boy, when he finished high 
school, and, through sheer merit, had risen 
to one of the most responsible positions in 
one of Los Angeles’ major establishments. 
His record had been so impressive that 
more and more Negroes were being hired 
in more and more departments of Marvin’s. 
By attending college evening classes, Guy 
had taken a degree with honors as bachelor 
of business administration. 

“But it will take a girl with more than 
we've got to change the bachelor part of 
it,” Irene said soberly. 

Hard common sense told me she was 
right. In education and background, Guy 
Manning was worlds above me. I'd had 
only a meager sixth-grade schooling in 
Mississippi, supplemented by a few classes 
offered in prison. When I married, it would 
probably be to somebody who shared all 





my disadvantages. But when Guy Manning 
wed, it would probably be to some college. 
trained daughter of California’s pionee 
and prosperous first Negro families. 

Marriage and Guy Manning. How dare 
a little upstart like me think of the two jn 
the same breath. How dare I clog my silly 
brain with romantic fantasies about a may 
to whom Id said nothing but “good night” 
and “good morning” after that one session 
when he’d taught me my job. 

Resolutely, I vowed to put him out of my 
mind. I began dating youths who worked 
in the store, becoming friendly to the ey. 
tent of hand-holding and, maybe, a casual 
kiss with one or two of them. 

But still my pulses pounded madly, my 
flesh burned with denied ecstasy whenever 
I glimpsed my heart’s idol going so con. 
scientiously about his important tasks, | 
knew women’s stratagems that I might 
have used to tempt him into an affair, but 
I knew that he would scorn them. 

And what if Guy should deign to notice 
me? How then could I honestly conceal 
from him that sordid chapter in my life? 
“You've got two strikes against you, Leat- 
rice,” I told myself. “You’re a working 
girl, and that’s not bad. But you're also 
a girl with a prison record, and that’s too 
bad.” 

Yow il always be just one thing—a dame 
who’s been in stir! In the stillness of the 
night, I would wake up, hearing the mock- 
ing taunt of Sam Jennings. In the small 
hours when I should have rested well after 
working hard, I was haunted by his ugly 
face. 

I’ve always had ’em when they got back. 
Just like P’ll have you when you get back. 
And my body would be bathed in a cold 
sweat, resisting in its nightmare the in 
satiate lust of the man who’d sworn to 
possess me. 

There were other nights when the ach: 
ing hunger of my heart transmuted dream 
into rhapsody. Nights when love made its 
royal pilgrimage to idyllic and _ secret 
shrines. Nights when I found myself wrap- 
ped in the woof of dream, claimed and 
conquered by Guy. But always, as glory 
reached its climax, the image of Guy faded 
and my seeking arms clutched nothingness. 

I do not know what enabled me to sur 
vive those fevered six months—except the 
cheerful companionship of Irene who'd 
moved me into her apartment. Mechanic: 
ally, I called out “Third Floor—House- 
wares and Linen; Fourth Floor—Kiddie 
Clothes and Fishing Tackle” till I felt like 


a phonograph record rather than a person. 


(THERE WAS that day when I caught 
sight of Guy Manning striding down 
the first floor aisle—and not alone. 

A haughty, olive-skinned girl, dressed 
in fashion’s best, clung to his arm. Clung 
familiarly, possessively as if she had 4 
right. I saw Guy introducing her to floor 
walkers and store executives. 
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One thought flashed across my mind. 

One realization struck me. She is his 
fancee. She is of that world which ex- 
cludes me. And its bars are tighter than 
those of any prison because they shut out 
and not in. 
_ My head was spinning as I steered the 
car toward the upper floors. My hand 
went limp and suddenly the car, beyond 
control, began sliding in a gathering mo- 
mentum down the shaft. 

Women screamed. Parcels dropped and 
were smashed under frantic feet. My stool 
plunged forward, and I sailed forward into 
some lady’s stomach. 

Half-way between the basement and the 
frst floor, the car stopped in obedience to 
an automatic emergency switch. Floor 
salesmen ran forward to lift out scared, 
hysterical passengers. Nobody was hurt as 
the store nurse hurried up with ammonia 
and smelling salts. An office boy touched 
me on the shoulder and said curtly: 

“Report immediately to Mr. Manning.” 

So now it had come to this. Unrequited 
love had made me responsible for an in- 
excusable accident. Now I was to experi- 
ence the last and final ignominy of being 
fred for that mishap by the man whom I 
loved. 

Except that I would not let myself be 
fred. I would quit and take my medicine 
—the old bitter medicine of defeat and 
despair. 

Outside Guy’s door, I stopped the tears 
by a supreme effort of will. I dabbed some 
powder on my face to hide tell-tale traces 
of weeping. Then squaring my shoulders. 
lopened the door and marched firmly to 
his desk. 

“All right, Mr. Manning,” I spoke 
harshly. “This job isn’t for me. Give me a 
note to the cashier so I can collect my pay 
and start packing.” 

He looked at me curiously. “Very well, 
Miss Roberts. But sit down. I’ve wanted 
to speak to you many times, but duty has 
intervened.” 

Numbly, I dropped into a chair. I 
scanned his face for the wrath that I ex- 
pected. But I could find none. He tapped 
his desk with a pencil once or twice, then 
spoke: 

“Nobody can chain you to any job. But 
let me tell you that you’re harming your- 
self by being defiant and running out when 
you've made a mistake. Where would you 
tun to—Leatrice ?” 

My heart leaped in ecstasy when, for 
that first time, he called me by my given 
name. Then it froze, knowing that I was 
uable to answer his question. How tell 
him that I could run only to the harsh 
security of stone walls. 

He saw my confusion. And his eyes 
tlowed with kindness when he continued: 

‘Tve already phoned personnel not to 
hold this against you. Our best girls have 
their off-days. As for the other things I 


wanted to talk about—I’ll sum it up in 
one.” 

I listened tensely. “How about having 
dinner with me tonight?” he asked, his 
voice a little strained and anxious. 

My eyes betrayed more than they should, 
but my tongue stuttered clumsily over the 
glad acceptance in my voice. Much as I 
longed for his company, I did not wish to 
compromise his high position. 

“Why yes, Guy—yes, I'll be so happy— 
but—but—” 

His hand reached out to touch mine for 
a minute—a scant minute yet long enough 
to brush aside my indecision. 

“No buts, Leatrice,” he laughed. “It’s a 
date. And now since you’ve had quite a 
shock, take off the rest of the day to get 
ready. Ill call for you at seven.” 

Salesgirls stared at me as I dashed out 
of the store, my face radiant where, but a 
moment before, it was terrified. Yet that 
moment had spanned the course of my 
days. 


I REACHED the apartment on feet that 

had wings. I ransacked my closet for 
a dress that would compliment me and 
charm Guy. Finally, I helped myself to a 
beautiful blue-and-gold frock of Irene’s. 
Again and again, I changed my make-up 
till I had just the right combination to 
make me look my prettiest. 

My heart kept time with the clock— 
beat for beat, tick for tick—as the too-slow 
hours went by. 

Punctually at seven, the bell rang. Its 
pleasant tinkle sounded like a great chord 
of lofty music to my waiting ears. I sprang 
to my feet and opened the door. 

Guy stood waiting outside, a bouquet of 
flowers in his hand. I took one of them 
and twined it as a boutonniere in his coat 
lapel before pinning the others as a cor- 
sage on my waist. 

“You—you were not late,” I said. “But, 
maybe, it’s just habit for a rising young 
business man to be on time.” 

“Maybe just habit.” he laughed. “May- 
be, this time, it was the girl.” 

I treasured that first compliment of his 
as I had treasured that minute when he’d 
first called me by my Christian name. I 
knew that, woman-like, I would place one 
of his flowers under my pillow when I 
went to sleep. And I hoped that the dream 
would be as exquisite as the blossom. 

My hand instinctively rested in his as he 
led me toward his car. I had never. in my 
life, been in as lavish a place as the 
beautiful restaurant where we drove. But 
I felt sure and poised there because he 
was so serenely sure in those luxurious 
surroundings. 

The head waiter stood before us, bowing 
and smiling. “Your table for two is ready, 
Mr. Manning,” he was saying. 

Discreet lights and dreamy music 
blended with the magic of Guy’s presence 
to perfect my happiness. “Don’t you think 


you'll spoil a working girl?” I teased. 
“Taking her to a palace?” 

His eyes were warm and gay when he 
answered: “I don’t think she could be 
spoiled. Not from what I’ve seen of her.” 

“That wasn’t fair,” I said poutingly. 
“Keeping such a close eye on a girl, and 
not letting her even know about it.” 

He looked at me seriously. “If I had, 
you would have thought that I was watch- 
ing you as a boss.” 

I felt the deep pride of a woman, ap- 
preciated for being a woman, when he 
said that. For my heart told me what else 
he was saying. He was saying that, in his 
eyes, I was a woman and not just another 
girl on his staff. 

“You are one girl who doesn’t ogle and 
preen to attract attention,” he said ear- 
nestly. “For that reason, you stay in one’s 
mind like a strain of that music we hear.” 

I knew then that all my months of 
anxiety had been worth their agony. Had 
I been obvious in trying to attract him, he 
would have held me beneath his notice. 

But that other girl—the patrician beauty 
who had caused my hand to slip on the 
switch and my passengers to sprawl. I 
must know before I went further, where 
she fitted in. For my own pride forbade 
me to be a man’s second-choice sweetheart 
as it forbade me to be his easily-discarded 
mistress. 

“The young lady who was in the store 
with you,” I asked, fumbling for words 
that would seem tactful. “Is she?—is 
she ?—” 

“She’s my sister,” he answered. “You 
won't find her a bad sort when you get to 
know her—she and her husband.” 

His sister. Then my slip at the elevator 
had been as foolish as it had been clumsy. 
Yet I was grateful to her—grateful be- 
cause, unwittingly, she had helped break 
down the barriers of rank and business 
formality that had held me from my be- 
loved. 

Then I heard a voice that was familiar— 
familiar and remembered like an inescap- 
able damning curse. 

“Good evening, Miss Roberts. It’s a sur- 
prise to see you here.” My startled eyes 
opened. I whirled around, around to stare 
into the beefy face of Sam Jennings. But, 
this time, his beefy frame was clothed in 
the uniform of a waiter instead of a prison 
guard. 

I was stricken dumb. Guy’s face was a 
deepening frown, as his eyes measured the 
huge torso. 

“My apologies, sir,” Jennings spoke hur- 
riedly. He paused uncertainly. “Miss Rob- 
erts and I come from the same place.” 
Guy was scowling menacingly. “The same 
home town you might say,” he finished 
nervously. “May I have your orders, sir?” 

I slumped in my chair, unable to look 
at Guy, as he ordered two steaks with 
mushrooms. “I hope he’s not a sample of 
your home folks,” Guy remarked drily 
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when Jennings was out of earshot. “But, 
perk up. Anybody can run into some old 
acquaintance who rubs the wrong way.” 

I tried to be bright and cheerful as we 
waited for our meal. But ecstasy turned 
to stupor when Jennings brought our din- 
ners. I could only nibble at the expensive 
food. I thought that Jennings put down 
the various plates of the courses with 
mocking extra courtesy whenever he served 
me. Ever and ever, throughout the eve- 
ning, my frightened eyes strayed toward 
the hated one who held the secret of my 
past. 

I was so morose the rest of the evening 
that I felt, with certain resignation, that 
Guy would wish no more of my company. 

But when we parked for a moment in 
front of my house, he put a firm arm 
around me. 

“It was a glorious evening, darling,” he 
said. “A glorious evening with a glorious 
girl.” 

I leaned my weary, splitting head on his 
shoulder. But as his questing lips sought 
mine, I turned away believing that sorrow 
and not love were my lot. 

“Run upstairs and go to sleep,” Guy said 
patiently. “But dream of me. That waiter 
upset you tonight. We'll pick another 
place, next time.” I knew then that he 
meant to see me again. But how could I 
lead on to humiliation and bitterness one 
so honest and staunch. 


TEXT MORNING, I had to force my- 
+‘ self to go to work after a tortured 
night. I wanted to pack my bag and dis- 
appear into that oblivion which swallows 
up so many troubled girls. Sam Jennings’ 
reappearance made me realize how foolish 
it was for me to think of any future with 
Guy. How could any decent man be ex- 
pected to live both with a woman and her 
indecent past? 

Yet when Guy paused for a second to 
give my hand a quick squeeze and suggest 
three standing date evenings a week, my 
heart overrode my judgment. I assented 
rashly, lovingly, not counting the cost in 
heartache. I hummed gay little tunes and 
beamed upon my passengers with their 
bulging bundles, refusing to let myself 
think of Sam Jennings. 

When noontime came, I walked in a 
dreamy daze toward the little cafe where 
I took my mid-day meal. I was swinging 
into the cafe door when a hard hand 
gripped my shoulders. 

I knew who it was. Joy froze into despair 
as Sam Jennings commanded: “Walk down 
the block with me.” 

Before a vacant store, he turned and 
sized me up contemptuously. 

“Some clinch you went into with your 
ritzy boy friend last night,” he sneered. 
“Wonder what young Mr. Manning would 
think if he knew his dream girl was a jail 
wench.” 

I dropped my eyes in shame and confu- 
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sion. But, desperately, my tongue belied 
my fear. 

“Who turned up what piece of wood to 
let. you crawl out?” I demanded acidly. 
“Why did you come to Los Angeles?” 

He laughed obscenely. “Just wanted to 
take a gander at you, honey. Just wanted 
to see how my little gal was making out 
in the big town. She’s doing fine. Means 
old faithful Sam’ll do fine too.” 

I flared. “You know I'll never let you 
touch me. You knew it before, and I’m say- 
ing it again.” 

Jennings cackled. “Still a spitfire. But I 
don’t mean that.” 

His voice became hard and cunning. 
“Women come easier than money. Thought 
we might work out a little deal—a little 


business deal—with your Mr. Manning © 


putting up the stakes.” 

“What—what do you mean?” I asked 
hoarsely. 

Jennings flicked a half-burnt cigar on 
the sidewalk, and savagely ground it under 
his heel. “Just this, babe. You’re a smart 
girl with looks. Mr. Jennings is a dumb 
guy with money. Easy as two and two— 
your looks, added to what I know, spell a 
slice of Manning’s kale for good old Sam.” 

I reeled at the infamy of him. Back in 
prison, he had tried coaxing me into be- 
coming his partner in adultery. Now he 
was demanding that I enlist as his asso- 
ciate in a foul and tricky confidence game 
—at the expense of my beloved. 

“Five hundred to start. More when you 
get married and can take bigger bites out 
of his roll.” 

So this was the payoff, I thought. End- 
less payments, extorted in the name of love 
to satisfy this ruffian. 

I would have been grateful, at that mo- 
ment, if the sidewalk had opened up and 
closed over me. But, fiercely, insistently, I 
knew that I had to protect the man I loved. 
Calmly, clearly I saw that I was in no 
position to antagonize this man I[ hated. 

I pretended to fall in with Jennings’ 
idea. “It’s a trade,” I said winking. “You 
let me have my man. I'll see that you get 
your cash.” 

My signature was good for two hundred 
dollars at the credit union of the store. 
Jennings grumbled, a few days later, when 
I handed him less than half the sum he’d 
demanded. But I suspected that his kind 
wouldn’t talk, so long as it got something 
and could expect more. My guess was cor- 
rect, but satisfying his incessant demands 
pushed me to the very brink of mental 
collapse. 

Guy, whose love ripened for me with 
every caress, noticed how distraught I was. 
“What is it, darling?” he pleaded con- 
stantly. “Tell me—whatever troubles you 
—so we can meet and conquer it.” 

But I could only answer him with shabby 
evasions on my lips and brooding misery 
in my heart as I struggled with the prob- 
lem of providing Sam Jennings’ hush 





money. I induced Irene, who asked jy 
questions, to borrow another two hundrej 
from the credit union on her signature anj 
turn it over to me. I went to the Traveler, 
Aid and, by posing as a transient git) 
stranded in the city, secured another fifty 
I wrote to old friends in Mississippi, gay. 
ing that I was in a jam, and asking then 
to lend me as much as they could. 

Guy’s pleas that I marry him increase 
with my indebtedness which, after three 
months, totalled twelve hundred dollars, | 
had been contributing to Jennings an ayer. 
age of a hundred dollars a week. How lon 
could it go on? And what would Guy think 
if he knew the real reason for putting him 
off, and the dark, ugly thing that made me 
a pawn of blackmail? 


I KNEW that my tragic crisis was rapidly 

coming to a head. Fairness decreed that 
I could not keep Guy dangling indefinitely 
when he might be finding for himself an 
honorable woman with a reputation she 
need not hide. I felt that the only solv. 
tion was to disappear beyond the reach of 
both love and hate. I believed that I was 
a marked woman—marked from my moth 
er’s womb to be among the alone and up. 
wanted of my sex. 

Then one evening, I heard Guy’s feet 
bounding up the stairs vigorously and en- 
thusiastically. I knew that something tre 








mendously important had happened be. 
cause, generally, his tread was so con 
tained and quiet. 

“Congratulate me, darling! Congratulate 
us!” he shouted, flinging open the door of 
the apartment and grabbing me into his 
arms. “Mr. Stegall has resigned as assis. 
ant personnel manager, and Mr. Marvin 
says I’m to have the job.” 

My breath escaped in a quick gasp. | 
pushed away from his exulting embrace 
and sank on a sofa. 

Now nothing availed—nothing to shield 
me from exposure. Not even the money, 
like drawn blood from my veins, that I had 
paid to Sam Jennings. In his new job, Guy 
would have access to my record. And read- 
ing it, he would despise me. 

I looked up to see that Guy was gazing 
at me searchingly. “What’s the matter, 
darling?” he asked in a _ puzzled way. 
“Aren’t you happy? This means we can be 
married in grand style——” 

I interrupted: “I’m happy—terribly hap 
py but—but a little overcome. Let me go 
to bed now, and you tell me more about it 
tomorrow.” 

But there would be no tomorrow for us. 
Nor should I have ever permitted our yes 
terdays. I strained my ears for the echo of 
his departing steps, feeling my heart die 
as the sound of his leaving grew fainter 
and fainter. On the parlor table I picked 
up his picture inscribed to me. I laid the 
photo carefully in my suitcase. But the res 
of my things I threw in helter-skelter. 

I left not even a note for Irene when! 
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locked the door and stumbled down the 
stairs. 

Only dimly do I remember what hap- 
pened during the two weeks that followed. 
Vaguely, I recall sleeping in a fly-specked 
room of a cheap lodging house, of giving 
some name that was not my own. I see, as 
if they were shadows, women who hired 
me on street corners to scrub their floors. 

I drudged like a slave so that sheer 
physical exhaustion would make me forget 
Guy. By now, he must have seen my record 
—must be purging me from his soul and 
wishing that he’d never met me. And even 
if he hadn’t examined my file. Sam Jen- 
nings would have told him all when I 
stopped showing up with cash. 

But it didn’t matter now. Nothing mat- 
tered. Not even that I was violating my 
parole on two counts—running off from my 
job and missing my last scheduled visit 
to the probation officer. 

I was prepared for it when a lynx-eyed 
man banged one night on my door, flashed 
a badge and said, “Come along, sister, 
we've been looking for you.” 

A patrol car was waiting outside. I sat 
in a stupor as I was driven to the woman’s 
detention home. “Too bad. kid.” the de- 
tective said as he delivered me to the ma- 
tron. “A few weeks more and your time 
would have been up anyhow. Now when 
you go back, theyll probably stick you a 
year extra for jumping parole.” 

I did not answer. That night, in the 
walled dormitory, I decided that I was 
through with trying to be a good girl. Life 
wouldn’t let me be. And life, in shatter- 
ing fashion, had proved that Sam Jennings 
was right. I was, for all my pretense other- 
wise, just a stir dame. My heart was too 
cold to weep as I accepted with grim res- 
ignation the prospect of being in and out 
of prison for the rest of my days. 

Next morning, I was marched into a 
courtroom and stood waiting before a stern- 
faced judge. The magistrate looked at 
some papers on his desk, then at me. 

“Charged with parole violation, request 
made for return to the state of original 
commitment,” he droned. “Anything to 
say for yourself, girl?” 

“Nothing!” I snapped. “Nothing! Let’s 
get it over with!” 

[ turned toward the policewoman who'd 
brought me. “All right! I’m ready!” 

She put her arm on mine to lead me 
away. We were just entering the door of 
an anteroom when there was a rustle in 
the courtroom, Then there was the sound 
of a voice that made me wheel in surprise 
—a voice I’d never expected to hear again! 

“Your honor! Your honor!” the words 
thundered across the courtroom. “Before 
you pronounce judgment, let me speak!” 

I stood stunned. Guy was striding 
through the little gate that enclosed the 
judge’s dais. 

“Your Honor,” he said. “I represent this 
young lady’s employer. She’s been gone 


from work two weeks, but she had two 
weeks vacation coming. And we maintain 
that her absence was—just a vacation.” 

The Judge’s face softened as he toyed 
for a deliberate second with his gavel. I 
waited with bated breath for the decision, 
not daring to look at Guy. 

I saw the fudge fold the papers and 
carefully put them away. “Your argument 
is conclusive, young man,” he said. “So is 
your personal interest in Miss Roberts. I 
release her on probation—in your cus- 
tody.” 

“In lifetime custody to me, Judge!” Guy 
answered. “But you don’t keep a wife on 
probation.” 

The policewoman “Go 
away,” she said. “I’ve got no business with 
you. He has,” jerking her thumb toward 
Guy. 

Scores of sympathetic eyes were follow- 


pushed me. 


ing us as we marched, arm in arm, out of 


the court toward an office in the same 
building. It was the license bureau. 
“You—you know about me?” I asked 


anxiously as the clerk was making out the 
papers. 

He bent over and kissed my lips. “I knew 
about it from the time that Jennings flus- 
tered you in the cafe,” he said. “But I 
couldn’t bring it up. and you wouldn't.” 

That was the first and last reproof he 
ever gave me. I knew now that I could have 
relied on his courage and staunchness, had 
I disclosed everything in the beginning. I 
would have spared myself that agony of 
separation and that ordeal of blackmail. 

“You see, honey.” Guy went on, “our 
investigators have been working up a case 
against Jennings for a long time. You are 
not the only one of our girls he shook 
down when he landed: here after your 
friend, Mrs. Andrews, finally got him fired 
from his prison job. He collected from 
every girl who'd got a wrong start.” 

Guy laughed. “But Jennings is on his 
way to where he'll be guarded, and not 
guard. The police closed in on him last 
night, right after the parole officer called 
and told me that they had found you- 
when I’d been looking everywhere.” 

A great burden slipped from my mind 
when I realized that Sam Jennings would 
never again trouble me nor any other girls 

All my bleak years were melting away 
when Guy helped me into a taxi, headed 
toward the home of his sister. She and her 
husband had graciously offered me _hos- 
pitality till marriage would make me one 
of the family. 

“But my debts?” I asked Guy anxiously. 

“Mr. Marvin is settling all obligations 
the girls contracted to pay off that skunk,” 
he answered. “Says he’s honor bound for 
not protecting his employees better.” 

I leaned back in my 
blissfully content. My yesterdays might 
have been shady. But I would forget them 
in the splendor of shining tomorrows. 


THE END 


beloved’s arms, 


Dope 
Addict 


(Continued from Page 20) 





dope. Any one of them or all three can 
be had anywhere if you know how to go 
about getting them. Chicago was no ex- 
ception. I knew I would have to get a job 
at first, but I knew, too, that as soon as I 
had made some contacts I’d be able to 
make it all right. 

I didn’t have any trouble finding a job 
—the only trouble I had was keeping one. 
I couldn’t ever seem to get enough dope, 
and sometimes I really felt ashamed of my- 
self for having to duck into toilets for a 
quick needle treatment so I could pull 
myself together enough to work. At first 
I tried a job at Western Electric in Chi- 
cago, making ear pieces for telephones, 
but my habit soon got the best of me and 
they had to let me go. I started missing 
days almost as soon as I started work. even 
laying out on days when I would actually 
get up to go to work, but couldn’t resist 
the temptation of stopping off for just one 
shot. 

There were other jobs, too, that I tried 
to hold, but had to give up because of 
dope. I worked for a while as bar maid 
at the 411 Club, then at the Music Box, 
and even tried dancing once at the old 
Rhumboogie, doing a specialty number 
with a female impersonator for a partner. 

I was willing to work, but I was too far 
gone on the habit to try to hold a regular 
job. There was only one thing left for me 
to do: start stealing. I knew all the girls 
who were getting by that way so it was 
easy enough for me to start hanging out 
with them and going with them on some 
of the jobs they pulled. Some of them 
worked as shoplifters, a few did stickups 
at night. and there were others who made 
a specialty of “jackrolling” men. 

I didn’t like what I was doing; in fact I 
hated it. Many, many times I would sit 
alone, crying, trying to get a hold on my- 
self, seeing myself sinking farther and 
farther down into the cesspool of human 
misery, living off society like a parasite 
of the worst kind. There wasn’t any future 
for me or those I was hanging out with. 
Each day was being lived out separately, 
just for that day alone—days that offered 
nothing but more lying, more cheating, 
more stealing, more swindling, more any- 
thing that would bring enough money to 
buy the only thing we wanted or seemed 
to live for—dope. 

Naturally, there were many, many days 
when even out “jackrolling” around the 
bars would sometimes backfire on us. I 
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remember once I gave one fellow the 
usual gushy “come-on” but instead of him 
falling for my little scheme, he played it 
cautious and never once turned his back on 
me long enough for me to slip him a few 
knockout drops. I was so _ desperate, 
though, I gladly consented when he asked 
me to go to his room with him, thinking I 
might get a chance then to trick him out 
of some of his money. 

Everything he asked, I promised, but 
begged him first to go out and buy me a 
couple of shots. Then when he brought 
them back I tried to stall him off further 
by going ahead and “shooting” myself, 
but he got so impatient and bothersome 
that I finally had to fight him off with a 
chair before I could get out of there. 

It wasn’t always the typical hayseed 
characters, either, who used to fall for a 
“come-on” in the taverns or around the 
night spots. Several times I went on par- 
ties with some of the biggest Negro names 
in this country today—big shot politicians 
and sports celebrities—who probably 
wouldn’t have looked at me the second 
time if they had known what I really was. 
I remember one party I went on once with 
a big-time politician who turned out to be 
so unsuspecting that he didn’t even notice 
that I was smoking marihuana cigarettes 
all evening while everybody else was get- 
ting “high” off gin and whiskey. 

Many of the things I did back in those 
days I have later come to regret, yet when 
I did them I was desperate enough to do 
almost anything to get the money I needed 
to buy dope. I had to have money—and 
plenty of it because it finally got so there 
was hardly a day that went by that I 
wasn’t using as much as $100 worth of the 
“stuff” and when I didn’t get it I was 
miserable. 

Naturally, I couldn’t take in that much 
from the things I was doing, and I knew 
I couldn’t go on much longer trying to 
satisfy my craving off the few dollars I 
managed to pick up wherever I could. So 
like most “junkies” who end up on “the 
stuff” real heavy, I started selling it on a 
big-time basis. “Dealing it,” as they say. 

It never occurred to me how much dan- 
ger was involved or how many other lives 
I was wrecking besides my own. The only 
thing that mattered to me was selling 
enough of the stuff to take care of my own 


needs. 


G OMETIMES I would even help bring 

shipments of it in. All I had to do was 
fly back and forth from Chicago to New 
York every once in a while, and even 
though there was always police around on 
both ends of the trip, I was never stopped 
once. Nobody suspected that I was carry- 
ing dope, because by braiding my hair in 
long plaints and dressing like a little girl, 
| could fool the police and everybody else. 
I never really knew, though, where “the 


co 
JO 


stuff” was coming from or who I was tak- 
ing it to, because the only fellows I dealt 
with were the go-between men, the little 
guys in the business who got their orders 
from the higher-ups. 

Of course, I built up a regular trade, 
too, after I started selling and sometimes 
I would take in as much as $200 and $300 
a day. But it was on the trips back and 
forth to New York where I made the real 
money. 

Actually, I never thought much about 
getting caught—ever. I knew that eventu- 
ally it might happen, but when you're liv- 
ing with the underworld like that, you 
figure on taking your chances the same as 
anybody else and whatever happens just 
has to happen. 

Well, it finally happened for me one day 
in August, 1949. Nobody really knew 
what I looked like or that I was “dealing 
the stuff.” But one day police picked up 
a 14-year-old girl who said I had sold her 
some “caps,” so she described me to them, 
also telling them what name I usually went 
by. With that information, two plain 
clothesmen spotted me from their car one 
day and tricked me into turning around 
by calling out my name softly. Then they 
placed me under arrest, and using the girl 
as a witness, made a pretty strong case 
against me. 

I got a year out of that—a year that gave 
me plenty of time to do some real serious 
thinking. It was tough at first, trying to 
kick the habit, especially doing it the hard 
way—the “cold” treatment, they call it, 
where you simply don’t get any at all. I 
thought I would die those first few days, 
but gradually I began to not want “the 
stuff” and finally was off it altogether. 

Many, many times afterwards I used to 


lie awake in my cell at night, thinking wh 
a fool I had been to let myself become ep. 
slaved to that unmerciful habit. I say 
myself as I saw other women coming int 
the cellhouse day after day—humay 
wrecks, craven  derelicts—their souk 
starved for narcotics, any kind—morphine, 
heroin, cocaine, marihuana. By day | 
watched them bending double and vomit. 
ing green, and by night I listened to thei 
agonized moans, their pitiful begging fo 
just one shot—one shot of anything tha 
would take them out of their craving 
misery. 

I saw myself as one of them and I was 
ashamed of what I had been. Then a fey 
months later when I got that telegram tell. 
ing me that “Pretty Lil”’—my mother— 
had died, I thought about all the things 
that had got me started and I swore that 
once I got out I would start a new life al] 
over again. 

I know my life certainly hasn’t been ap 
example. I know, too, that I haven’t lived 
in such a way as to be offering advice to 
anybody, but you can take it from me, a 
dope habit is the worst kind of a thing a 
woman or anybody else can get mixed up 
in. I know because I’ve lived it. I know, 
too, that there is nothing thrilling or ex. 
citing about it. It’s a miserable life—the 
cheapest, ugliest, most wretched kind of 
living any human being could choose for 
himself. 

I know it’s going to be hard for me to 
start trying to live decently all over again, 
but I must. I’ve got to live down my past. 
For I know now that the road I chose only 
leads to misery and destruction. 

How I'll make it from here, I don’t know. 
But I will somehow. I know I will. I've 


got to. THE END 
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YOUR OWN TRUE STORY 


You may have a real-life story for TAN CONFESSIONS, per- 
haps the story of your own life. From month to month Tan 
Conressions will present true stories of Negro life and 
romance and your own experiences may be the story which 


the editors are looking for. You do not have to be a trained 
writer to contribute. Just tell the story in your own words. 
It is the dramatic interest in the story that Tan CONFESSIONS 
is interested in rather than the style. Follow these simple 
rules in submitting your story: 

@ All manuscripts must be typed on one side of paper 


only when submitted. 


@ Use fictitious names of characters and locations. 


@ Read the stories in TAN CONFESSIONS to learn what 


type of story is wanted. 
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the long jumps between one-night stands. 

I used to enjoy the first few hours of 
those trips. As my awe of my new em- 
ployer gave way to respect and admira- 
tin, I found the courage to ask him 
questions about his own experiences. He 
evidently understood that I was sincerely 
interested rather than merely curious, for 
he answered very frankly and readily. Just 
me question was enough to get him started 
on the kind of fascinating story he told so 
well. 

How I loved to hear him tell how he and 
Eubie Blake and Aubrey Lyles and Flour- 
noy Miller worked out those grand num- 
hers for Shuffle Along, and about the trou- 
bles they'd had getting backers to put a 
Negro revue on Broadway. And I was so 
impressed by the way he’d say, “Nobody 
had ever used a tap-dance routine before, 
«naturally the public saw right away that 
itwas something new. That was one of the 
things that helped the show go over.” 

He said it so modestly. You’d never 
have known from listening to him that he 
had been greatly responsible for electrify- 
ing the public with a dance craze which 
swept the nation and opened up a whole 
new pattern in the entertainment world. 

In fact, as I recall it, he never talked 
much about himself or his accomplish- 
ments. On the other hand, he’d get very 
enthusiastic in his praise and descriptions 
of some of the people with whom he’d 
wotked. I learned to see Josephine Baker 
and Florence Mills through his admiring 
eyes, 

“That Florence certainly was a wonder- 
ful little girl,” he’d say warmly. “What a 
worker! What a conscientious performer! 
Nothing was too hard for her. She never 
let anything get in the way of her work. 
No wonder the public was so wild about 
her. She deserved all her fame; she was a 
great artist—a fine woman. And she had a 
deep pride and concern for our people in 
everything she did. It was a real experience 
to work with her—actually a privilege.” 

And again, Mama had to point out to me 
that this man had discovered Florence 
Mills—that she appeared for the first time 
om Broadway when he presented her in 
Shuffle Along. 

His attitude was just the same when he 
talked about Chocolate Dandies, which he 
had produced the following year with 
Eubie Blake. 

“Imagine! Little Jo Baker started in the 
chorus, But there was no holding her down. 
Why, she had so much sparkle, she was 





such a spontaneous comedienne, you 
couldn’t help seeing that this girl would 
become a great star some day. But don’t 
think it was all, just luck or native ability. 
That girl worked and worked and worked. 
Reminded us of Florence in a lot of ways. 
Poor Florence, what a loss it was to all of 
us when she died. . . .” 

“The big thing about them—yes, and 
Gertrude Saunders, too—” he’d muse, “was 
the respect they had for doing things right. 
I don’t think I ever heard a word of com- 
plaint from any of them about how many 
times they had to do a thing over to make 
it come out the way they wanted it... .” 

Inevitably, Mama would put in a word 
to get the conversation around to me and 
my future. She never interrupted the flow 
of talk, and she was an excellent and most 
appreciative listener. But about the time 
all the musicians were sound asleep and 
Mr. Sissle himself would begin to be a bit 
drowsy and my own head was nodding, 
Mama would be at her most alert. 

“That’s the way Lena feels, too,” she’d 
begin, and go into a pointed tale on the 
rise she anticipated for me. She had it all 
worked out—my singing, my dancing, how 
I ought to appear on Broadway in a mu- 
sical comedy that was as sensational as 
Shuffle had been . . . and, surely, Europe 
would receive me as it had those other art- 
ists. Surely the day would come when the 
Paris coutourier would be naming per- 
fumes for me, as it was then doing for 
Josephine Baker. 

Mr. Sissle would nod encouragement. It 
was hard work that could do it, he’d say 
with delicate emphasis. That was the se- 
cret. ... And after a while he’d simply 
nod, and by the time we’d been on the road 
several months, it took some effort even to 
nod. For we’d all be exhausted from lack 
of rest, and it was only his good breeding 
which made him force himself to stay 
awake and listen to Mama’s ever-repeated 
glowing plans. 

You wouldn’t have had to be the most 
perceptive person in the world to see that 
my career was Mama’s entire existence. 
She ate, slept, dreamed, planned, breathed 
it. Nothing else—not warmth, nor cold, 
nor comfort, nor illness, nor convenience— 
had any meaning for her. I’m sure she 
couldn’t have realized that this was her one 
big topic of discussion. She talked about 
it from every angle with everyone she con- 
sidered qualified to comment. She turned 
to the musicians for criticism and for ad- 
vice. She was there when newspaper re- 
porters came backstage. She listened to the 
comments of theatre managers, press- 
agents, other performers. And when she 
wasn’t backstage with me, she’d be out in 
the audience while I was on the stage, 
straining to catch every word that was said 





about the show and about me. 

She had cut out a job for herself, and it 
was not an easy one. She was my manager, 
press agent, chaperon, companion, dresser, 


maid. When we’d get to a town and I 
wanted to look around, she made it her 
business to take me walking or window- 
shopping. At every stop, she had to press 
my gowns, mend rips and tears, clean tiny 
spots, track down a dry-cleaner to do a 
quick cleaning job on my formals and 
dance-trousers. Before each performance, 
she made sure I had all my stage make-up, 
toilet articles, personal necessities; and she- 
helped me do my hair. There was always 
a shoe in need of a lift, or something which 
had to be repaired or replaced. And there 
was the packing—the painstaking check- 
ing to see that nothing was left behind, that 
everything was convenient, and that my 
filmy, perishable gowns were protected 
from too much crushing. 

Then there was the entertaining. The 
orchestra did have a public relations man- 
ager, of course, whose business it was to 
see that the band was mentioned in the 
press as often as possible. But Mama also 
went about building my audience on a per- 
sonal level. In every town she sought out 
old friends, social leaders, and prominent 
people to talk to about me and get them 
interested. This, she felt, was as impor- 
tant as seeing to it that I gave a good per- 
formance every time I got up on the stage. 

She certainly had plenty of opportunity 
to meet people. For wherever we went, 
there were people who either knew and 
liked Noble Sissle, or who had heard of 
him and were anxious to meet and enter- 
tain him. So we received constant invita- 
tions to parties, dinners, luncheons, formal 
gatherings, receptions. Sometimes our hosts 
invited the musicians and sometimes they 
simply invited Mr. Sissle, but he was al- 
ways welcome to bring the girl who ap- 
peared with the band. 

Naturally enough, I got a lot of atten- 
tion. The college boys of my own age and 
the young business and professional men 
I met said charming, flattering things. 
They’d start by complimenting my per- 
formance . . . and then get more personal 
in their talk. But I never had much more 
than a single dance with any of them, nor 
did any of them ever get an opportunity to 
maneuver me into an unobserved corner. 
The very suggestion of an arm around me 
was enough to bring Mama speeding from 
wherever she’d been to nip what might be 
romance in the bud! 

While I enjoyed many of those parties, I 
couldn’t help wishing I had a little more of 
the musicians’ kind of social stage pres- 
ence. When my head was splitting from 
lack of sleep, or I felt heavy and tired 
from doing a few performances too many, 
I found it awfully hard to smile and be 
charming to my hosts. But Mr. Sissle and 
his musicians seemed to have mastered the 
intricate art of saying “yes” and meaning 
“no,” of evading people without giving of- 
fense, of never sounding bored with the 
constant “It must be wonderful to travel 
with a band! Don’t you find it just grand?” 
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I couldn’t help noticing that Mama had 
this very same social stage presence. There 
were times when I could tell from the 
drawn look around her eyes and mouth 
that her head must be bursting and her 
feet about ready to fall off. But there she 
was, smiling and talking with as much 
animation as though she were having the 
time of her life! It seemed to me that 
everyone knew how to do these things— 
except me. 

What a lot I had to learn. There was one 
big thing in my favor, though. Noble 
Sissle—the sophisticated, important Noble 
Sissle—always let me sit beside him in the 
bus and always escorted me to parties on 
his arm; so I had a chance to observe and 
do some of that vital learning. 


] SHALL always be grateful to the men 
and women in the Cotton Club cast for 
what they taught me about my responsi- 
bility to other performers and to the show. 
I heard them say so often: “One bad act 
can kill the show!” I simply couldn’t help 
recognizing that I owed it to them to try 
to do my best at every performance. And I 
was too naive to understand that they were 
hardly discussing my inconsequential num- 
ber 

However, I knew about my responsibility 
to the audience only from hearsay. Each 
time I got up to sing in the Cotton Club, I 
found myself in competition with the gen- 
eral atmosphere, the dinners, the liquor, 
the buzz of conversation at tables, and the 
waiters who were moving from one place to 
another. I have since found that this is 
normal at night clubs—except where the 
performer is a very popular star. There 
are always some people in a cafe audience 
who are eager to have the entertainment 
end so they can dance or return to what 
they were saying. And I have had to learn 
to apply the technique of holding a theatre 
audience to my cafe appearances in order 
to capture their attention. But at that time 
I knew only that the cafe audience doesn’t 
make you feel that everything they paid for 
will be ruined if you do a poor job of en- 
tertaining them. 

When I went on the road with Noble 
Sissle, however, I discovered that in a 
theatre the situation is reversed. Instead of 
being a purely adult audience, the theatre 
group ranges from the bobby sox brigade 
to their grandparents. Every single person 
in the place is there for only one purpose: 
to be entertained by the stage show and/or 
the movie. They have nothing to distract 
them and are therefore likely to be much 
more observant than the audience in a 
cafe. And because they are paying closer 
attention, it is much easier, when you are 
on a theatre stage, to tell how they feel 
about what you are doing for them. 

This sense of “feeling the audience out” 
made me sharply aware of how much I 
owed them. For after my first few perform- 
ances with the Sissle orchestra, I was be- 
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ginning to realize that that wasn’t just a 
great big mass of faces out there in front 
of me. Those were people—so many thou- 
sands of individuals. And’ I had to reach 
out to every single one of them and make 
them like me. I had to make every one of 
them enjoy my dance routines and my 
songs. If I didn’t. they had every right to 
feel they’d been cheated at the box office. 

This sudden sense of responsibility to 
the audience didn’t add one bit to my self- 
confidence. On the contrary it frightened 
me. I wanted to go on, to perform for them, 
to make them have a good time, but I 
never failed to have that sinking sensation, 
accompanied by the fluttering of butter- 
flies in my stomach, when I stood in the 
wings waiting for my cue. 

And each time I came off the stage, I’d 
think that there must have been something 
I should have done—something more I 
could do—to bring all those people closer 
to me. They had watched, they had listened, 
they had applauded and even shouted and 
laughed, but it seemed to me I should have 
been able to give and get something more. 

Now, for the first time. I saw what the 
old-timers and the musicians meant when 
they said things like: “He’s got that au- 
dience in the palm of his hand. He can do 
anything he wants with them.” It made 
sense to me, just as I now understood what 
they meant when they described Noble 
Sissle as a “thorough showman.” 

There wasn’t a move, a nuance, a ripple 
in the audience that he didn’t feel and 
understand instantly. I would come out. do 
my number, and come off the stage feeling 
uncomfortably that the audience had been 
rather cold. I would not have the faintest 
idea of what I’d done that was wrong. But 
he could put his finger on even the tiniest 
flaw. 

“You know,” he’d say thoughtfully, “I 
think we need another light on you. It 
seems to me that if we change the mood of 
this thing just a trifle we'll get a better 
reaction.” 

At other times it was a more personal 
kind of change. “Let’s see, Lena,” he’d sug- 
gest, “instead of waiting until you get to 
the center of the stage to smile, don’t you 
think we’d get them faster if you started to 
smile ... well... say ... about half- 
way out. You know what I mean? Why 
don’t we try it that way for the next show 
and see what happens?” 

He was right. He was always right about 
his changes, even though he never made it 
sound as though he thought he knew all 
the answers. In fact, when he was going 
over a performance, he often said, “You 
just never can know it all. You learn some- 
thing in this business every day.” 

Perhaps he did learn something every 
day, but it seemed to me he knew all there 
was to know about how to make his com- 
pany give the best they had. He was critical 
of the musicians. If one of them missed a 
single beat, he’d stop quickly and say, “We 


can’t do this. It’s wrong. These perform. 
ances have got to stay on top. Let’s try it 
again, now!” 

And he was equally quick to complimen; 
and praise. As I recall it, he never made q 
mistake in criticizing me. I'd have a head. 
ache or be over-tired or hungry or simply 
annoyed at something backstage. And [4 
be trying to hide it and do my best. Each 
time, he caught that missing spirit. After 
the performance he’d call me aside: “Yoy 
were off in that last number. Lena.” he'd 
tell me very seriously. “You can’t do that, 
It’s got to be the best in you every single 
time. Until you’re consistently good—g 
every performance—you’re just not a good 
performer.” 

I'd feel terribly humble and ashamed, | 
wanted to please him, for I knew he never 
criticized for criticism’s own sake. Besides, 
the musicians were a constant challenge to 
me, too. Many of them had studied to he 
serious musicians and had turned to popv- 
lar music because they found it was the 
only way they could make a living. Like 
Noble Sissle, their standards were very 
high. Each time we approached a town the 
orchestra had never played before, one of 
them was bound to say, “What are we go- 
ing to do to this audience? Are we going 
to straighten ’em out in this town?” 

I knew this meant we had to show those 
people that we were exceptionally fine 
artists. so they'd have to like us. And | 
wanted to do my part in accomplishing 
that. 

However, before I’d been with the or- 
chestra very long, Mr. Sissle taught me 
that there was a great deal more behind 
his insistence on “perfection” than merely 
respect for our craft. He felt that because 
we were constantly before the public, we 
had a remarkable opportunity. not only to 
improve conditions for ourselves, but to 
advance our entire race. According to this 
Ambassador of Good Will Theory, every 
one of us in the theatre had a duty to all 
our people. We were to remember during 
every waking moment that we were on 
exhibit and that we must keep our conduct 
above reproach. If we could prove by our 
deportment on the stage and by our ap- 
pearance and manner when we walked 
down the street or entered any public place 
that we were ladies and gentlemen, people 
would learn to have a higher opinion of 
Negroes. And, by degrees, life would be 
come easier for all our people. 

It was so important to create this favor 
able impression that it was permissible— 
in fact, even mandatory—that we make 
compromises with our personal needs. This 
meant, for instance, that if we were nol 
sure of our welcome in a restaurant, we 
were in honor bound to pass it up. no mat- 
ter how hungry we might be. In the long 
run, this would do our people as much 
good as the finest performance we could 
give on the stage. 

Of course, Noble Sissle was too clear 
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sighted and intelligent to feel that this 
negative approach was the only way to be 
helpful. There was a positive side to his 
Ambassador of Good Will Theory, too—a 
side which he, of all people, was beauti- 
fully equipped to put into practice. He 
believed that it was very important to carry 
this impression of Negroes as people of 
breeding and good taste to places where 
colored people had never been seen before. 
And his international reputation was inval- 
uable to the orchestra in doing precisely 
this. 

During the war, later on Broadway, and 
—most helpful of all—in Paris, he had 
made that vital thing: contacts. Between 
his contacts and his extremely likeable 
personality he managed to get bookings for 
his orchestra where Negroes had never 
been employed before. 

All the musicians recognized that each 
booking in such a place was a big step for- 
ward. And all of them respected his Am- 
bassador theory and lived up to it in all the 
details he considered so necessary. If I had 
needed anything to increase my respect 
and hero-worship for Noble Sissle, this 
singleemindedness on the part of the musi- 
cians certainly gave it to me. By the time 
I'd been with him just a few weeks I 
wanted with all my heart to live up to 
everything he asked of me, as a performer 
and as an ambassador. 


| 7HEN I had been with the orchestra 

several months, I gathered from the 
conversation of the musicians that we were 
on our way to play a “First” which they all 
considered very important. Our engage- 
ment was in the huge Moonlight Gardens 
dance hall at Coney Island, a very popular 
amusement park just outside Cincinnati. 
Not only were Negroes barred from enter- 
ing any section of this park as guests, but 
to the best of the men’s knowledge, no 
Negroes had even been employed there be- 
fore in any capacity. So they were all look- 
ing forward to this booking as still another 
opportunity to break down _ prejudice 
against Negroes as entertainers and as 
human beings. 

On our way to Cincinnati the car in 
which Noble Sissle, Billy Banks, and a cou- 
ple of the other musicians were riding met 
with an accident. The victims were rushed 
to a hospital. There, the X-rays showed 
that some of them were very seriously hurt. 
Noble Sissle, in fact, had been hurt worst 
of all. He would have to remain in the hos- 
pital, strapped into casts and tractions, for 
at least six or eight weeks. 

The news of our accident was in the 
afternoon papers. It was obvious to anyone 
who saw them that Noble Sissle would be 
unable to lead his orchestra for some time 
to come. Meanwhile, as soon as Noble re- 
gained consciousness and got some idea of 
what was ahead of him, he sent for me. 

I was overcome with sympathy when I 
saw his painful, battered condition. But my 


compassion instantly gave way to surprise 
and terror when he told me he wanted me 
to take over the orchestra and conduct in 
his place. 

“But I can’t! I don’t know how! I'd spoil 
everything! Why ...Id be scared to 
death!” I blurted. 

“Oh, no, you won't, Lena. I’ve seen you 
imitate me at rehearsal any number of 
times. If you could do it then, you can do 
it now... when so much depends on 
you.” 

Tes... a: bat . that’s different. That 
was just playing. I couldn’t do it in front 
of an audience. Think of all those people. 
Why—I—I wouldn’t know what to do. I'd 
ruin the band. Please please . . 
don’t do this to me!” I begged. “You know 
I'd do anything to help you... but—I 
can’t do this . you know I can’t.” 

“Lena,” he said very reasonably, “I’m 
not asking you to do anything you're not 
capable of doing. You dance with the band 
every day. You do it well because you have 
a sense of rhythm. You know the exact 
timing of the band. All I’m asking you to 
do is get up there and wave my baton in 
the same rhythm you dance to. It will keep 
the boys together, and it will give the or- 
chestra the sense of completeness it must 
have. That’s not asking too much of you.” 

“Yes—but—I can’t. I just can’t. I’m 
scared, I tell you. I’d mess it all up!” 

How long that conversation went on, I 
can’t imagine. Finally he stopped trying to 
persuade me. He simply said, 

“If you’re the trouper I think you are, 
you'll go ahead and do it. You know and I 
know that I wouldn’t ask you to do any- 
thing that’s beyond you. And I’m only ask- 
ing you to do this because if you don’t, 
we'll lose this booking and all the others 
we have during the time I have to be in this 
hospital. Do you think we can afford to be 
without any income all that time? Remem- 
ber, some of the men have wives and chil- 
dren back home. *i 

I couldn’t say one word in answer to that. 
And Mama chimed in, “Come now, Lena, 
I’ve seen you do much harder things than 
this. You know there’s nothing to be 
afraid of... .” 

I crept out of that hospital with my heart 
pounding. But I knew I'd simply have to 
do what Noble Sissle expected of me. 

So we opened on schedule at the Moon- 
light Gardens. It was absolutely packed. 
And when I got my first glimpse of that 
enormous audience, my hands turned so 
icy, I don’t know how I managed to keep 
a grip on the baton. Dazed and trembling, 
I led that orchestra. And the fact that they 
were good that night was the most sincere 
tribute they could pay to Noble Sissle’s 





superb training. 

I came off the stage exhausted, fighting 
to hold back tears. I didn’t hear the cheers 
and the applause of that audience of fifteen 
hundred people. I couldn’t take it in when 
the boys hugged me and lifted me to their 


shoulders and shouted, “Good girl, Lena! 
You saved our jobs!” I was only glad that 
awful night was over, but already I was 
dreading tomorrow when I'd have to go 
through it all over again. 

The next day Mama brought me the pa- 
pers when I was still in bed. And I nearly 
dropped the glass of orange juice she hand- 
ed me when I saw those huge headlines. 

“Sensational New Hit Personality!” 

“Talk of the Times!” 

“A Veritable Volcano of Verve and Vi- 
vacity!” 

And there was my picture underneath 
the eight-column banner. I could have 
cried. 

As a result of this reception, the man- 
ager of the Moonlight Gardens, who had 
been as dubious about letting us appear 
without our conductor as I had been about 
taking his place. wired Mr. Sissle that he 
would let us fulfill our entire three-week 
engagement. And soon after the papers 
were on the street, the managers of the 
places we were to play next, who had can- 
celed our bookings when they heard of the 
accident, wired: 

“Will take band with Lena Horne.” 

Then the reporters began to come back- 
stage for interviews. Almost every day of 
that engagement there was something in 
the papers about me. The critics wrote a lot 
about my “modesty,” but the truth of the 
matter was that I was afraid to talk to 
them. I didn’t know how I was supposed 
to behave at an interview or what they 
expected me to say. 

However, all the praise they gave my 
performance only served to confuse me. 
How could I have been as good as they 
said I was when I'd been too frightened to 
know what I was doing? When I said that 
to Mama, she answered, “Of course you 
were good! Those papers wouldn’t print 
those things if you hadn’t been what the 
critics say you were!” 

Maybe. But if that were true, I reasoned, 
the public would now expect something 
terrific from me at every performance. And 
how in the world would I ever manage to 
live up to that? 

And yet I knew I'd have to do it if I 
wanted to keep my job. That made it 
harder than ever... . 

While I felt driven to a bigger responsi- 
bility, I could also sense that the men in 
the band gave me more respect after that. 
It wasn’t that they made me feel that I was 
a finished performer on their level of ex- 
perience and excellence. But they no long- 
er treated me as though I were a beginner, 
an immature child who had to be half- 
indulged, half-helped to grow up. I ap- 
preciated that. And I was grateful to Noble 
Sissle for having enough confidence in me 
to give me that big chance to make good. 


N FACT I was grateful to him for many 
things. Among others was the chance he 
gave me to meet interesting and worth- 
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while people. 

For in addition to our cafe, theatre, and 
dance hall dates, we also appeared at pri- 
vate parties. Many of these were debutante 
balls in the mansions of the wealthiest 
families in America. 

Going to these homes was like going to 
the castles in the fairy tales. We would 
drive up a long, winding road, often bor- 
dered by kingly trees which, Noble some- 
times told us, were over a hundred years 
old. And the houses themselves had that 
old. regal, quiet look that comes with huge 
rooms and ceilings so high they seem dim 
and far away. As we'd be directed through 
the rooms on our way to a ballroom big 
enough for three or even four hundred peo- 
ple to dance in, I'd catch sight of dusky, 
deep-toned paintings in great gold frames 
and think that those must be authentic 
Old Masters... 

For I was sure that the people who lived 
in these houses would own the finest and 
oldest paintings in the world. Mr. Sissle. 
who had met them when he had played for 
them in Paris, would have told me a little 
about them on the way to the house. They 
were really rich people, for they owned the 
railroads and the great textile mills and 
many of America’s most important indus- 
tries. He’d tell me, too, that these were fine 
people and that I'd like them—that they 
were above prejudice. Why, the man who 
owned the home at which we were going to 
play that night had given $50,000 to a 
Negro college, and one whose daughter 
would make her debut next week—a debut 
at which we’d entertain—had endowed a 
Negro hospital... . 

I'd be deeply thrilled by all this. I’d be 
glad I was going to dance and sing for 
such grand people. I knew they had asked 
Noble Sissle to entertain at their mag- 
nificent parties because they considered 
him a top-notch orchestra conductor, and 
I'd hope desperately that I'd be able to live 
up to what they expected his singer to be. 

During the intermission the host or some 
of the guests would invite Mr. Sissle to 
come to their table. I was so grateful when 
he’d suggest that I go with him. And I got 
a little of the feeling I suppose one gets 
upon being presented to royalty when he’d 
escort me to those tables and say: “This is 
Miss Horne, our singer. I thought you’d 
like to meet her. . . .” 

Yes, everything about being with Noble 
Sissle’s orchestra would have been quite 
wonderful to me—if the Ambassador of 
Good Will Theory had not seemed so one- 
sided. 

Each time we arrived in a city, we fol- 
lowed the same routine. It didn’t matter 
how large the city was or how many streets 
it had or where the place we were to play 
was located. We would take one street and 
follow it, and the pattern was always the 
same: block after block of hotels—com- 
mercial hotels, residential hotels, apart- 
ment hotels. Rooms, $2.50... « See «s+ 
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$5.00 . . . $10.00. Fireproof. Every room 
with bath. Intermingled with the hotels 
were the beautiful shops and restaurants 
and department stores. Then came the 
houses—nice houses, nice apartment build- 
ings. Brick and stone and frame. Georgian 
and Tudor and Colonial and just simple 
and comfortable-looking houses. And then 
there’d be a short stretch. Finally, as 
though we had come to the end of a funnel, 
a lot of shacks. Run-down sagging build- 
ings. Poverty-stricken stores. Street after 
street of houses with boarded-up or broken 
windows, stuffed with rag or newspaper. 
Somewhere in those shabby crowded streets 
there’d be a shabby, poor-looking, small 
hotel. This was where we stayed. 

I didn’t like it! I didn’t like going miles 
away to a hotel when there was one within 
a block of the theatre we were playing. I 
didn’t like going miles away to a beauty 
parlor when there were dozens of beauty 
parlors within a stone’s throw of my dress- 
ing room. I didn’t like sleeping in the bus 
at night because there were cities in which 
we couldn’t get rooms in a white hotel, and 
there were no hotels for colored. It just 
wasn’t fair! 

But none of the musicians seemed to get 
upset about it, as I did. At least from what 
I could see, they didn’t seem upset. I 
thought that was all wrong. They were 
men. They ought to protest this unfairness. 
They ought to speak out and say it was 
mean and unfair and they didn’t like it. 

They didn’t. There was that time we 
played the Howard Theatre in Washington, 
D.C. We had gone to Washington by train. 
When we got into the station. we followed 
the crowd to the cabstand. A cab pulled 
up to where we were standing, and one of 
our musicians started to open the door. 

The driver shook his head. “I can’t take 
you,” he said. “You'll have to go over there 
and get one of them colored cabs.” 

Without a word, we picked up our bags 
and trudged out of the station in the direc- 
tion of his gesture. There the colored cabs 
were permitted to drop their passengers 
and pick up new ones. We kept our silence 
until a colored driver picked us up. Then 
one of the musicians said in an odd tone, 
“And they call this the seat of democracy.” 

Everybody laughed. Everybody, that is, 
except me. 

It was the same thing when we'd talk 
about finding a place to eat. There’d be 
restaurants, steak houses, coffee shops, tea- 
rooms, and all the other kinds of eating 
places within walking distance of where 
we were working. But we would have to go 
blocks and blocks out of our way to find 
some greasy spoon which would serve us. 
All the musicians ever said about this was: 
“It’s no disgrace to be colored, but it’s 
plenty inconvenient!” 

And now and then one of them would 
say, as he came out of a store: “That old 
cracker in there almost had a fit because 
he had to wait on me.” 


And somebody would reply: “Pay no 
attention to these white folks.” 

After a while, it began to dawn on me 
that the bandsmen were just as alive tg 
these injustices as I was and that these 
wry things they said were the way they 
showed it. But I couldn’t figure out why 
they didn’t say something openly about jt, 
Why didn’t they say right out that this was 
unfair and that they wanted the normal, 
convenient things everyone else had? 

Then I'd go out on the stage and feel the 
audience warming to us, hear their ap. 
plause and see how much they liked ys, 
And I'd read the reviews we got in the 
papers and notice how the critics praised 
us. And I'd be more bewildered than ever, 
With all this applause and critical acclaim, 
how could it be that these people didn’t 
want us to get a cup of coffee between 
shows in the restaurant next door. It just 
didn’t make sense to me. 

But if I showed my unhappiness over it, 
Mama would tell me, “You must learn not 
to get upset about these things. Lena. Only 
ignorant people treat us this way. You 
must understand that this is ignorance and 
pay no attention to it. Don’t let it bother 
you. Look at Mr. Sissle. These things don't 
upset him. Try to follow his example.” 

I'd sigh and bite my tongue. But though 
I kept quiet, I kept wishing one of the men 
would tell off those people in the audiences 
—wishing that he’d point out how unfair 
it was that we should entertain them only 
to have them turn around and treat us this 
way. Then I'd glance at Mama or Mr. 
Sissle, or hear the way the musicians treat- 
ed these matters, and decide that I was the 
one who was wrong. Maybe they were on 
the right track. Maybe there was something 
wrong with me... . 

When we turned South, however, the 
spirit of the entire company changed 
sharply. Everybody recalled some experi- 
ence or some story he’d heard or read of 
what happened to Negroes in the South. Of 
course, this was all I needed to make me 
remember Miami. 

For once, the men were in dead earnest 
about color. Everyone warned everyone 
else: 

“You're down here now. Be careful. You 
know what to expect. When the crackers 
get rough with you, ‘stay in your place’!” 

We could feel the South as soon as we 
got past the borders. Sure enough, as some- 
one had said it would, our New York 
license plate made us a target. When our 
bus pulled up at a stop light. the street 
corner loafers called out to us, “Lookit all 
the n ! 





s! New York n— $. 
Well, y’better stay in yore place down 
here!” And they would spit menacingly 
within an inch of our open windows. 

We merely looked straight ahead in utter 
silence—stiff and immovable. 

From that point on, we constantly e 
pected some unknown terror to be loosed 
upon us at any moment. When we were 
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lucky enough to live through another day 
without physical assault, we were so sur- 
prised and so grateful we hardly noticed 
the constant injustices we endured at every 
turn. 

There was one very note 
throughout our Southern tour. This came 
from the warmth and hospitality of our 
own people. Noble Sissle and his men rep- 
resented a pinnacle of achievement to 
them. Even those conservatives who took 
the most negative attitude toward Negroes 
in the theatre could not fail to be proud of 
him. In every town we played—yes, even 
where they were barred from sitting in the 
gallery of a dance hall to watch and listen 
while we played for the white dancers on 
the main floor—they opened their homes to 
us. It was as though they were trying to 
make up to us for the things they could 
not control. Their welcome was so sincere 
it reduced the effect of the mental violence 
—a violence composed of the always-pres- 
ent “White” and “Colored” signs on drink- 
sanitary facilities, park 

every door we had to 


cheerful 


ing fountains, 
benches—almost 
enter. 

Obviously. while we were in the South, 
protest of any kind was the last thing in 
my mind. But when we came North again, 
my confusion grew. I couldn’t see how the 
Ambassador of Good Will Theory was go- 
ing to work, nor could I believe that it was 
worth all the compromises we were forced 
to make for it. 

And why did they keep on telling me 
that this was “ignorance”? I had seen the 
people in those theatres. They were nice 
people. They were well dressed, well man- 
nered men and women and boys and girls. 
They looked as though they had gone to 
school, attended some church regularly, 
and come from comfortable, self-respecting 
homes. It couldn’t be that all these people 
were so ignorant! 

Even if they were, though, why did we 
have to put up with so much unfairness? 
Why couldn’t we speak out? These ques- 
tions gnawed at me day and night. In every 
town we played, something ugly happened; 
and each time I wished somebody in the 
orchestra would do something about it. But 
Icontinued to hold onto myself and didn’t 
try to prod any of them until we arrived in 
an Indiana town where we were booked to 
play at an exclusive country club. There 
the manager greeted us cordially and ex- 
plained that he had made arrangements 
for living accommodations for us. It was a 
nice place, he said, where he was sure 
we'd be comfortable and have plenty of 
privacy. 

We thanked him and set out for the ad- 
dress he gave us. Sure enough, he had 
made reservations and we were expected. 
But the “rooms” he had reserved for us 
were the winter quarters of a circus! 

I took one good look at those raw, com- 
fortless barracks and I couldn’t contain 
myself one moment more. I exploded to 


Mama, “I won’t put up with this! I won't! 
Why do I have to hang my stage gowns on 
a rusty nail in that dirty wall instead of in 
a decent closet? There isn’t even a bathtub 
here so I can get cleaned up before the 
show. Why do I have to stand for insults 
like this? What do they think I am—a 
trained seal or some kind of freak? These 
people asked us to come here to play for 
them because they know we're good. If 
they didn’t think we they 
wouldn’t hire us. They'll get all dressed up 
tonight and come to enjoy our entertain- 
ment, but they stick us here in cages like 
we were wild elephants or snakes instead 
of decent people! I’m sick of this, I tell 
you, sick of it! Sick of it!” 

I could feel my voice rising to a shriek. 
This was the first time any of us had ac- 
tually brought the question of our living 
conditions into the open, and Mama was 
very annoyed. She faced me determinedly 
and ordered me to sit down and listen and 
not utter a word. It was high time, she said 
firmly, that I stopped fretting about our 
living conditions. I was in show business, 
and it was the paramount duty of a trouper 
to consider the show first. No matter what 
happened, the show must go on! Why 
didn’t I take a leaf from Mr. Sissle’s be- 
havior book? He knew the trouper’s prin- 
ciple! That was why he made the show his 
primary concern. Besides, I ought to under- 
stand the way things are—and that there 
was nothing we could do about them. 

Mama paused for breath, but before I 
could answer her, she began again. “Fur- 
thermore,” she said, to my great confusion, 
“Mr. Sissle is doing something construc- 
tive. Just look at the way he takes the or- 
chestra all over and proves to people that 
we're just as accomplished as anyone else. 
What Noble Sissle is doing does more good 
than all the whooping and hollering and 
shouting about unfairness.” 

She wanted to make it quite clear to me, 
she went on, that if we flew off the handle 
every time we ran into something un- 
pleasant, we’d be blacklisted. The band 
wouldn’t be able to get bookings. I was 
old enough to understand that we couldn't 
afford that. The men had wives and fam- 
ilies to support. And we had to eat, too. 
The time had come for me to realize that I 
was an adult and that I couldn’t go on be- 
having as I had when I was a little girl. 
It was up to me to pull myself together, 
recognize my responsibilities, and make up 


were good, 


my mind to work hard for success. 

I sat there mutely, torn by anger, resent- 
ment, unshed tears, and afilial discipline 
which made it impossible for me to talk 
back to Mama. Perhaps she saw how I was 
struggling. At any rate, her severe tone 
softened a trifle as she ended, “Remember, 
darling, it won’t always be this way. Some- 
day you'll be a star. We'll go to Europe. 
We'll make a lot of money. Then you'll be 
able to pick and choose where you want to 
work. Meanwhile, this is your life. You 


have to put up with it. It’s not easy. Of 
course it isn’t. But you’re just going to go 
on as the musicians do. Forget these things. 
Pretend they don’t exist. You must under- 
stand, Lena, it’s only ignorance; and you 
can’t let what some ignoramus does ruin 
your entire career.” 

I shut up after that. But I didn’t like it 
any better. It was all very well to say it was 
only ignorance which made white people 
treat us this way, but that was small com- 
fort when I had to go miles out of my way 
to get a sandwich or a place to sleep. 


SUPPOSE that in time I would have 

fallen in line as Mama wished. I would 
have become hardened and _ insulated 
against our inconveniences, as the musi- 
cians were, if only I'd had something to 
hold onto, as they did. Most of them had 
wives or sweethearts, and I was always 
hearing them say to Mama. “Say, Edna, I 
promised my wife I'd send her a bag when 
we played this town. I don’t know what to 
buy her. You got good taste. Pick out a 
bag or some stockings or something for 
her, will you?” 

And I'd see them reading letters and say- 
ing aloud, “Look at this, will you. My kid 
sent me a snapshot. Gee, he had a birthday 
last week and I forgot all about it! 
Cute, isn’t he?” 

I'd see the ones who weren’t married 
(and sometimes the ones who were) hand- 
ing out a fast line to the attractive girls we 
met at parties and getting them off into 
corners for tete-a-tetes which led I knew 
not where. 

But nobody wrote to me, and I didn’t 
have anyone to think about in my spare 
time. And Mama saw to it that I didn’t find 
anybody to think about, either. Oh, I re- 
ceived plenty of attention. Any girl who 
appears on the stage in glamorous, flatter- 
ing decolletage is bound to be considered 
an adult and desirable by the men she 
meets. But I wasn’t allowed to make dates 
with them, and I was often angry and frus- 
trated when some very appealing young fel- 
low would say, ‘I’d love to take you to 
dinner, Miss Horne. Can you possibly make 
it before your show?” 

I’d see Mama signaling at me as though 
some sixth sense had told her what he was 
asking. And I'd have to answer, “Thanks 
so much. I'd love to, but honestly I can’t.” 

Romance, said Mama firmly, could ruin 
a girl’s career, and she had no intention of 
letting me throw away all our sacrifices for 
some young fellow with a smooth line and 
a knowing kiss. 

She was just as determined to keep the 
musicians away from me, too. Most of them 
took it for granted that getting close to me 
was more trouble than it was worth, what 
with Mama there to guard me all the time. 
But I suppose that being able to outwit her 
long enough to kiss me was something of a 
challenge to one or two of them. A couple 
of the youngest (and, to me, the most at- 
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tractive because they bothered to give me a 
second glance) would manage to get me off 
to one side for some important conversa- 
tion on the way to or from a rehearsal or 
performance. I'd go eagerly, sensing the 
quality of that “important conversation.” 
And Id stand in a corner, feeling a sweet, 
soft rapture stealing over me as arms went 
around me and a head was bent close to my 
own. But before our lips could touch, I'd 
hear: “Lena, dear... .” and we’d pull 
apart quickly. How I longed for one more 
minute—just long enough to have that 
kiss! 

True, Mike and Mama and I were a fam- 
ily unit. They did try to give me some sense 
of a home—of a family unit. But it wasn’t 
what I wanted. Everywhere we went, I’d 
see girls, no older than I, showing engage- 
ment rings, dancing or walking with some 
young man who belonged to them alone. 
Or I'd hear the girls. in little knots, dis- 
cussing plans for a sorority party or a 
luncheon, or just gossiping about some- 
thing they’d done together. At night, after 
the show, I'd lie awake thinking unhappily 
that everybody had someone. Everyone but 
me. And all I had was my song. If Mama 
had it her way, I thought, I’d spend the 
rest of my life doing that dance routine 
with the Sissle band and living like the 
words in my number: 

Alone . . . alone with a sky of romance 

above 

Alone ... alone on a night that was 

meant for love 

There must be someone waiting 

Who feels the way I do 

Whoever you are ... are you... are 

you? 

Alone ... alone on this night that we 

two could share? 

Alone ... alone with your kiss that 

could make me care? 

And when you come [ll promise 

To be your very own— 

Alone . . . alone with a heart meant for 

you alone .. .”* 


WAS in this mood of helpless longing 

when the orchestra had a week’s layoff. 
We were near Pittsburgh, and Mama, in 
an attempt to give me a change of atmos- 
phere, permitted me to spend a few days 
with my father. 

We hadn’t seen each other in several 
years, and he welcomed me as though I'd 
been a beloved child he’d lost and found 
again. He and my stepmother made me 
completely at home in their little apart- 
ment in his hotel. And after I’d had a 
chance to catch up on sleep, he took me 
into the hotel lobby where I could meet his 
friends as they dropped in. 

“This is my daughter Lena—yes, the one 
I keep talking about,” he’d say proudly. 
“She's never been here before and it cer- 
tainly is wonderful having her with us.” 

The men would answer: “The singer, 


* Alone ... By Nacio Herb Brown & Arthur 
Freed. Kobbins Music Corp. Copyright 1935. 
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eh? I must tell my wife you’re in town. 
She'll sure want to have you come to din- 
ner.” Or: “I have a daughter of my own 
just your age, Lena. I'll have her call you 
so you girls can get together. She'll show 
you the town.” 

After an hour or so of this, I began to 
feel that I was going to get at least a little 
of what I'd been missing. Then the door 
swung open and a tall, slender, incredibly 
good-looking young man came in. He 
caught sight of my father, waved, walked 
over, then hesitated when he caught sight 
of me. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. I hope I’m not intruding 
... 2?” It was a pleasant voice, warm and 
charming. I liked it instantly. 

“Hello, Louis. I’m glad you came in. 
Lena, dear, this is my friend Louis Jones. 
My daughter Lena, Louis. The singer, you 
know... ." 

“I’m delighted, Miss Horne. What a 
break for me—to come in just when you're 
here. I was on my way to the bar for a 
drink. Won’t you join me?” 

And that was how I went off to my first 
date with a man. 

The cocktail hour stretched into dinner. 
I flew upstairs and changed my clothes like 
lightning while he waited in the lobby. And 
the next hours simply flew. For the first 
time in my life I was all dressed up—not 
for an audience, but for one young man. A 
young man who looked at me with appre- 
ciative eyes and murmured—very proper- 
ly—‘Did anyone ever tell you how pretty 
you are?” 

It was a most amazing evening. We 
seemed to surprise each other at every 
word. He’d say, “A pretty girl who sings 
with an orchestra. I'll bet you've left a trail 
of broken hearts behind you in every town 
you've played.” 

And I'd answer, quite honestly, “Oh, no. 
I’ve never even had a boy-friend. . . .” 

He didn’t kiss me good-night when he 
brought me home, though I hoped he 
would. But he did ask me for a date the 
following day, and I was ready an hour 
before he came to pick me up in his car. 

We were together every evening after 
that. Sometimes we just drove, and some- 
times we'd stop in at the Loendi Club, 
favorite gathering-place of Negro Pitts- 
burgh’s most exclusive set. But whether it 
was the conversations we had when we 
were alone, or the ones with other people, 
I became more impressed with him all the 
time. He was the son of a minister and, as 
I had guessed, a graduate. [| 
couldn’t tell whether it was the quality of 
his tailoring or the beautiful way he car- 
ried himself, but there was something so 
elegant about his manner and appearance 
that I felt flattered simply by being seen 
with such an escort. 

Everything he said and did carried this 
same suggestion of elegance. When some- 
one in the club mentioned a book which 
had just appeared, he had read it, and he 


col lege 


commented on it as though he did nothing 
but read books all the time. When some. 
one mentioned a concert which was sched, 
uled for the near future, he had heard the 
artist many times. When the talk turned tp 
politics, he led the conversation—poised, 
easy. sure of himself. I noticed that he ey. 
pressed himself beautifully in carefully 
chosen language and with the clear enyp. 
ciation Mama had been training me in ali 
my life. I was certain this man must be g 
leader. and it was no surprise to learn that 
he had a good job in the city government, 

I couldn’t get over the fact that a map 
like this seemed perfectly happy to be es. 
corting a girl like me! Me—Lena Horne— 
who'd only gone as far as the second year 
in high school. Who never had time to read 
a book or newspaper or go to a concert or 
enjoy any of the cultured things he and all 
those people at the Loendi Club discussed, 
Of course, he did introduce me to people as 
“Teddy Horne’s daughter.” but was that 
enough to interest him in an_ ignorant 
tongue-tied girl like me, who didn’t dare 
open her mouth in the presence of educat. 
ed people? 

It seemed to be. And the last night be. 
fore I went back on tour. we didn’t go to 
the Loendi Club. We just got in his car 
and drove and drove. Finally. he stopped 
and we talked. I could feel him looking at 
me and I felt warm and yearning. I wanted 
to reach out to him, but I didn’t know how. 
In all those dates, he’d never tried to kiss 
MC. . « o 

He shook his head. “Back on the road. | 
hate to think of it. I hate to think of you 
in that hard life. Never enough rest. Never 
a chance to relax. No friends. No love. 
Nothing but work. That knocking around 
is all wrong for a gentle little thing like 
you. You should have a home of your own 
and someone to love and take care of you.” 

And then I was in his arms and I felt 
that I'd lived all my life for that beautiful 
moment. 

Next day I went back on tour. But my 
mind wasn’t on my work. All I could think 
of was that sweet, that tender. that under. 
standing man... and how heavenly it 
would be to be married to him. I never said 
a word to anyone, but when I sang: 

“Whoever you are...” I thought, 
“Louis ... Louis . . . with a heart meant 
for Louis alone. . . .” 

We were playing the towns in the Pitts 
burgh area then, and I made excuses 10 
get back there so I could see him again. 
And the moment we were together, my 
heart sang, for he let me know that he had 
missed me, too. 

Before I could realize that this miracle 
was actually happening to me, we were él 
gaged. And with his ring on my finger, | 
went to tell Mama my news. 

I don’t think I had ever stopped to col 
sider what this would mean to Mama. It 
simply hadn’t occurred to me that she had 
no life aside from my career. That every 
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triumph I had was her triumph, that any 
progress I made was her progress. That she 
was simply living for the day when I would 
attain the stardom she had deserved but 
had never gotten. But even if I had under- 
stood this, I don’t think it would have mat- 
tered too much to me at that moment. For 
[ walked in with my happiness shining all 
over me and said, “Mama, I’m going to be 
married.” 

She behaved as though I had exploded a 
bombshell. This was exactly what she had 
been trying to prevent. And she used every 
means of persuasion, argument, and direct 
command she could think of. She told me 
I was stupid, selfish, thoughtless. That I 
was throwing away my career and her 
whole life, too. That I was heartless—sac- 
riicing her and myself and Noble Sissle 
for an infatuation with a young man I 
hardly knew. That I was too young to know 
my own mind and that I had no idea of 
what marriage meant. That I owed it to 
Noble Sissle to consider how much he’d 
done for me... . 

Neither her arguments nor her tears 
could change my mind. Nor did it affect my 
decision when Noble Sissle dropped in, 
heard my news, and was utterly speechless 
with shock. At any other time, his horrified 


“Oh, no, Lena!” would have been enough 


to make me reconsider. But not this. Oh, 
no, not this. Not love . . . not marriage 


... not the most precious thing any girl 
could have... . 

My father tried to suggest that I was 
rushing into marriage very quickly and 
that I ought to give myself a little more 
time, but I could only smile. I was sure. I 
was so sure. If he could hear the song in 
my heart, he’d know how sure I was. 

And so, within just a day or two, we 
were married. My father gave the bride 
away. Mama and Mike disappeared. And 
Noble Sissle and his orchestra continued 
on their tour. 

Copyright, 1950, 


By Greenberg, Publisher 


Next month Lena Horne tells of her mar- 

ried life with Louis Jones and how their 

quick romance went on the rocks after a 
short marriage. 





Teen Talk 


Continued from Page 7) 


analyze it), and then let it drop there. 
And don’t feel that a big date, a good- 


night kiss and an orchid gives you deed 
and mortgage on the young man’s affec- 


Don’t start 
wasn’t proposing. 


tions, being possessive. He 
He was just doing 
was normally expected of him, and prob- 
ably what he will be doing and 
another girl at the same time next week, 
providing he can recoup his finances. 

If you are a bright little Irene, you will 
accept your goodnight kiss, close the door, 
£0 up to your room and to bed to dream 
about saying no to Johnnie on Friday. 


what 


saying to 
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I 

Married 

My 

Brother’s 

Wife 
(Continued from Page 27) 

It was a marriage certificate, all legal 
and perfect, written out by a justice of 
the peace in an adjoining county, but 
dated six months after my brother’s mar- 
riage to Emily. Ralph might have died a 
hero, but he’d have surely been rounded 
up as a bigamist had he come back alive. 

Well, Emily would get his war insur- 
ance and this poor kid would get a baby 
who'd never know its daddy. 

I'd have given half my life not to break 
it to her. If Ralph had been married prop- 
er to her, the War Department would have 
spared me the trouble. But here I had to 
go pinch-hitting for Uncle Sam. 

“Look, Annette.” I said. “I got some bad 
news for you. Ralph was at Okinawa—and 
he won’t be coming back. There’s another 
girl who'll be taking it hard, too—his wife 
in Oklahoma.” 

“Okinawa—his wife in Oklahoma,” she 
echoed. “Why I’m his—” 

She skipped the rest of it, and I could 
see that she was waiting for me to leave 
so she could start bawling. “So that’s it,” 
she said. “So that’s why he walked right 
out of my life just like he walked right 
into it.” 

She slumped down into a rocker and 
gazed at the floor. “Well, thanks for tell- 
ing a girl. Thanks—and so long.” 

I offered her some cash, but she pushed 
it and me away. I figured she must be 
thinking pretty hard of our family, and I 
couldn’t blame her. 


DROVE over to a cafe on Akard Street, 

and ordered a meal. But as I started 
shoving down a steak, I thought of the girl 
whose pinched, hollow cheeks looked like 
they needed steaks to fill them out. Then 
I slapped my conscience hard, and told it 
to shut up. 

This was one affair of Ralph’s that was 
too thick for me. But could you call it 
an affair? Maybe on his part, but not on 
the girl’s. She’d given herself to him lov- 
ingly and trustingly, thinking she was a 
wife. And she’d got a bum deal in return. 

My conscience is incurable like my hay 
fever. I gulped down a few bites, then 
ambled down the street hoping to clear my 
pounding head. Something inside made me 
feel stingy and lowdown mean—-and a lit- 
tle bit less than a man. 

I drove back to the ramshackle rooming 
The girl raised an awful ruckus 
ibout letting me in again, and opened the 
door only after the landlady began squawk- 
ng about calling a cop. Then I saw why 


house. 
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the kid hadn’t wanted any visitors. 

A brand new rope hung suspended. A 
neat noose had been twined at the end of 
the rope. She must have been just about 
ready to step in the chair, tie the noose 
around her neck, and kick off to glory 
when I barged in. 

I took her by the shoulders. “Now you 
listen to me, honey,” I said. “You had no 
call to spend your last cent on that con- 
traption. You're getting married again— 
pronto—to me.” 

She broke loose and glared. “I didn’t 
want the charity of your money,” she spat. 
“T don’t want the charity of your name.” 

“Not a danged bit of charity to it,” I 
flared back. “The baby will be a Moore 
by rights. And the Moore name is right- 
fully his.” 

No woman was ever happy about having 
a nameless child. I knew Id hit home 
when I saw her eyes waver. So I played 
it soft. 

“Figure it straight, honey,” I said. “You 
don’t have to be my wife except in name. 
My place has been needing a good house- 
keeper ever since my mother died, I'll pay 
you regular wages to be just that—a house- 
keeper.” 

That fine self-respect of hers made a 
paying job look good. I found out she’d 
been living on a handout of a few dollars 
a week from a charitable organization. 
But when they’d found out that her al- 
leged “husband” was a serviceman, they’d 
insisted she apply for an allotment. That 
she’d done, weeks before, but still hadn’t 
heard from Washington. 

I paid up three weeks’ rent she owed 
at the rooming house, and told her to pack 
her things while I went for the license. 

A doctor I knew wrote me out the cer- 
tificate, required by law, saying that I was 
physically and morally fit to marry. But 
before Annette went with me to the AME 
preacher down her street, she made me 
promise that I’d give her a divorce when- 
ever she asked for it. 

Her kiss was even and calm when I 
brushed my lips against hers at the end 
of the ceremony. But I felt a directness, a 
warm simplicity that pleased me even 
though she had no love for me. Of the 
two girls whom Ralph had claimed as wife, 
I liked Annette best. Emily had always 
reminded me of a shallow spring, always 
bubbling merrily. 

As we drove to my farm, I didn’t feel a 
bit noble about taking the girl my brother 
had betrayed under my protecting wing. 
It was a warm night, but shivers ran down 
my spine at the prospect of what my neigh- 
bors would think when I introduced, as my 
wife, a far-gone expectant mother. 

People in my _ closely-knit community 
joked about me still being a bachelor at 
thirty-five. But no buzz of gossip had ever 
pinned any woman trouble on me. I was 
a man to be respected because I’d grad- 
uated from sharecropper to landowner. My 


lodge had honored me with a high office, 
Before that, I’'d been one of the first col. 
ored delegates to the county convention of 
a major political party. 

Already, I could hear the cackling 
tongues that would be sounding in the 
barber shop and the general store. “Old 
Arthur’s a foxy one,” they’d be laughing 
in their little scandal sessions. “Won't 
look at a woman here, but was keeping a 
girl in Dallas the whole time—till Old Mr, 
Stork caught up with him.” 

But that would be the least of it. Qui. 
eter, more polite people would still gree 
me civilly, but there would be no more 
invitations to Sunday dinners in their 
homes. My lodge trustees would tactfully 
suggest that I resign my office. And an. 
other name would replace mine on the 
delegates’ slate for the next political con. 
vention. 

On the last mile of the home stretch, | 
was wondering if I had not ruined myself 
in a weak moment of generosity. I spoke 
to the silent girl beside me: 

“Where are your folks?” 

She looked at me questioningly for a 
few seconds. “All dead,” she answered 
finally, “except for some distant cousins 
in East Texas.” 

“Why did you wait so long to contact 
me?” I inquired. 

“Ralph said I shouldn’t. He said you 
didn’t want him to marry, and wouldn't 
approve of our being wed.” 

As if I hadn’t tried to marry him off to 
one girl after the other until I'd breathed 
a sigh of relief when I saw him standing 
at the altar with Emily. Maybe bothering 
about him had been the reason why Id 
never found time to look for a wife myself. 

But Annette had been hurt enough by 
him, and I wouldn’t say it to her. Nov, 
I'd have to suffer the silent scorn that the 
community would inflict for Ralph’s guilt. 
I'd have to suffer it with sealed lips. For 
if I opened my mouth, I would not only 
be compromising the honor of this girl and 
the honor of my dead brother. But I would 
be putting a cruel stigma on that little life 
yet to come. 


I SHOWED Annette to her room that Sat- 
urday night, then went to mine. But 
sleep came hard to me. 

I was awakened by the mingled fre 
grance of coffee boiling and bacon frying. 

That good breakfast hit my stomach just 
right after so many years of my own cook 
ing. And I’m man enough to say that the 
girl who fixed it didn’t set wrong with my 
eyes. 

She took my breath for a minute, like 
the first patch of blue-bonnets that bloom 
out in the spring. And she’d already 
started a little blooming on her own. 

Her wavy hair was done up all smooth 
and slick like a pretty girl’s ought to be. 
The big, tired circles under her wide. 
brown eyes were already beginning to thin 
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out. She was decked out in a gaily-flowered 
wrapper fitting nice and loose as it ought 
to be on a pregnant woman. Her shape 
made her look even more appealing. I’ve 
always thought that a woman carrying 
some man’s baby was a pretty sight. 

“Good morning,” I said. “Did you sleep 
well?” 

“Wonderful,” she sang out. I noticed for 
the first time that her voice had a haunt- 
ing, musical note. “You know, today’s my 
nineteenth birthday. And it’s really a hap- 
py one for me.” 

Nineteen: older than I’d thought. 
still a cradle babe compared to me, 
teen years past that milestop. You can’t 
blame me for wanting to give my own back 
a little pat. This girl would have never 
seen another birthday, her unborn kid 
would have never seen his first, if I hadn’t 
yanked her out of that miserable hole 
where I found her. 

I was still jittery about what the neigh- 
bors would think and I decided we'd get 
it over once and for all, good or bad, right 
then. The way to do it was to take her to 
church where they all gathered on Sunday 
morning. 

She was embarrassed when I told her to 
“T’ve always been 


Yet 


six- 


get ready for services. 


a church girl,” she said. “but 

The crowd was socializing around on 
the church grounds when we got there. 
Eyes started bulging when they saw me 
marching up with a woman. They not only 
bulged but popped when they saw An- 
nette’s ripe maternity. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Smith, my wife,” I in- 


troduced her to the first couple who came 
forward. Those acknowl- 
edged the introduction, but nearly fainted. 
And so did everybody else. Just one 
composed and let on nothing when I pre- 
sented her. 

That was a young rouster named Lincoln 
Hobbs—Link for short—who’d love to be 
stepping into my dead brother’s shoes as 
the Casanova of Elm Grove. And I could 
see his eyes tagging when we started in- 
side the building. 

Annette and I sat stiffly and uncomfort- 
ably through the opening exercises, know- 


two neighbors 


was 


ing that every eye and every tongue were 


centered on us. The chorus of whispers 


was like the drone of bumblebees from 
the lesson reading to the offertory. “This 


sit,’ I thought. “But this is just the be- 
ginning. And she’ll have to get used to it 
like I will if we stay in this community.” 

Reverend Robinson, the minister, 
his face grave and troubled. He started 
reading his text, frowned, then abruptly 
closed the Bible. 

“Friends,” “The Lord just gave 
me another for this morning.” 
His eyes were shut, his hands were clinch- 
ing the pulpit, as he quoted slowly, clear- 
ly, from memory: 

“If brethren dwell together, and one of 
them die, and have no child, the wife of 


arose, 


he said. 
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the dead shall not marry without unto a 
stranger; her husband’s brother shall— 
take her to him to wife, and perform the 
duty of a husband’s brother unto her.” 

That good old man had guessed my se- 
cret. To protect us two, he had to make 
it one of those open secrets you find in 
every little crossroads place like ours. He’d 
had to strain a point to do it because An- 
nette hadn’t really been Ralph’s wife. But 
you could always depend on Reverend 
Robinson not to whittle down Christian 
charity. You could always count on his 
stretching it for anybody in any kind of 
a jam. 

He never referred directly to me and 
\nnette in his sermon. He talked in a 
roundabout way all the time. But I could 
see faces looking shamed and then friendly 
toward us before he was half-way through. 
(nd I knew what people were thinking. 


‘OON as the invocation was over, every- 
body rushed up to greet us a second 
time. Women were smacking Annette on 
the cheek, and welcoming her into the sis- 
terhood of wives. Before the week was over, 
the whole community turned out to give us 
a surprise housewarming. 

I knew why Ralph had gone for that 
girl in his crooked way when I saw how 
the neighbors went for her in their straight 
way. When she went to the store to buy 
groceries, even the rambunctious men in 
sur community stepped back and raised 
their hats. All except Link Hobbs who 
stepped closer and managed to get in a 
word with her. That didn’t bother me. I 
figured I could handle him easy if he ever 
got out of line. 

Around three o’clock every day, when I 
took out for coffee, I'd find a bunch of 
neighbor women helping her sew for that 
little fellow I was getting mighty anxious 
to see. Last few weeks of her confinement, 
wouldn't let her bake a biscuit or 
touch a broom. “You did yourself proud 
when you married her, Art.” they'd tell 
me. “See that you take good care of her.” 

I noticed that Annette’s eyes grew softer 
when she looked at me. Her voice became 
deeper and more musical—the prettiest 

rice I'd ever heard on a woman. One day, 
[ came home to find Ralph’s picture out 

f the living room. and an enlarged one of 
me put up in its place. She looked at me 
quizzically when I noticed the change, but 
! didn’t say much. I just figured she’s got 
tired of looking at a man who'd been such 
a heel, and needed another picture to cover 

a bare place. 

\lways, ld been a stickler for keeping 
my word. I was remembering that trade 
wed made about a divorce whenever she 
wanted it. My face in the mirror told me 
she'd start looking for somebody closer her 

ge once the babe had been born with a 


they 


lawful name. 

What would I do then? Well, I'd be my 
age. I'd got along a good many years with- 
68 


out a woman. I’d make out without one a 
good many years more. But I always 
switched my thoughts quick when I started 
studying about it. 

Just before she went to the hospital, An- 
nette handed me a beautiful sweater. “I 
found time to do this while I was knitting 
for the baby,” she said shyly. I saw a gath- 
ering glow in her eyes like a wood fire 
taking flame from a handful of twigs. But 
it died out suddenly when I thanked her 
abruptly, and put it away without trying 
it on. 

I wasn’t letting her do me favors. But 
the business about the sweater troubled me 
as had her refusal to take her promised 
wages these last few weeks. 

Yet I had to admit that she had done 
me the biggest favor in my life when I saw 
that boy she bore a month later. Anxious 
as I was for it to come, I feared it would 
be a dead ringer for Ralph. And that 
would be a little too much punishment for 
one man. 

Well, I was looking at a spitting little 
image of Art Moore. He couldn't have 
looked more like me than if I’d have helped 
start him. I was tickled pink even if I 
know that babies often have strong family 
resemblances to uncles and aunts. 

I looked down proudly at that bouncing 
boy and thankfully at his mother. “What 
are you calling him?” I tried to say cas- 
ual-like. 

Her voice was like the low, swelling peal 
of an organ when she answered slowly but 
richly: 

“‘Arthur-Dickson-Moore. Arthur for you, 
Dickson for my family.” 

I’m a hard man to catch off trigger. But 
I was so all-fired proud about having a 
junior in my life that I bent down over her 
pillows and brushed my lips against hers. 

Her arms flew around my neck. For a 
throbbing minute, I felt sweet lips merging 
deliciously into mine. I felt the pressure 
of her warm bosom against my rough blue 
work-shirt. But some hard block in my 
spirit made me fight my way back to earth. 

She looked puzzled and a little bit 
piqued when I straightened up and shifted 
my gaze to the baby. “He is beautiful, 
isn’t he,” she said finally in a far-away 
voice. Then quickly recovering, “Next vis- 
iting day is Sunday. And you, sir, don’t 
disgrace him by coming again in those 
shabby old field clothes. Come dressed up 
like the other daddies.” 

“Like the other daddies.” 
kept hammering in my head those months 
after I brought Annette and Arthur Junior 
home. I felt like a daddy, not an uncle. 
I made for him, the minute I put away 
my plow and fed my horse. I insisted on 
being the one to tuck him in his cradle at 
night. I, rather than his mother, got up 
to give him his three a.m. bottle. And I 
did it for the sheer kick I got out of it. 

He was one month old when [ took out 
a lodge policy that would insure him a 


Those words 


good education and a good start in life, 
Now he would never need the government 
benefits that were rightly coming to him 
from his real father’s death. 

His real father! 1 stopped short. Who 
was that real father? Not the man who 
never knew even of his advent and cared 
less. Not Ralph, who would have pulled 
out on him had he known, thinking a child 
too much trouble for a gay dog like him. 
self. 

Not Ralph but me who’d taken on all 
the fun and all the headaches of being a 
daddy. From that minute, I stopped being 
an uncle even in my own mind. I was a 
father, and no man can say that he’s a man 
until he’s been that. 

But if I were his real father, Annette 
was his real mother. How would I feel 
about her having custody of the child when 
she got around to that divorce? I thought 
I ought to see a lawyer on that score, but 
I kept putting it off. 


DIDN’T want to admit it, but she was 

looking after her lawful husband as well 
as her son. We still had separate rooms, 
But she was always cooking something 
special that I liked. She pulled down the 
old tattered window shades in my quarters 
and put up bright, cheerful curtains of 
her own sewing. I felt in an awkward posi- 
tion, but I consented, when she insisted 
that we three visit a photographer and 
have a joint picture made to send her cou- 
sins in East Texas. 

Often, at night, I could hear her walk- 
ing nervously about her room. I figured 
she was trying to make up her mind about 
the divorce. When she’d knock on my door 
and ask to come in for a chat, I thought 
she was mustering grit to ask her freedom. 
Since she never got around to that subject, 
I concluded that she was hesitant about 
hurting me. 

But I was convinced she’d decided to 
split when she started shining up to Link 
Hobbs at the neighborhood socials. At 
first, it wasn’t much you could lay finger 
on. A mutual flicker of an eyelid between 
the two across a crowded room. A pairing 
off in any game that required partners. A 
stroll in safe sight of everybody at a pic- 
nic. But it got warmer and warmer till 
he was boldly paying her compliments and 
she was boldly flirting back wherever we 
went. 

I couldn’t blame any young blade for 
desiring her. Motherhood hadn’t made her 
look more matronly but, if anything, more 
girlish. Married or single, she was still 
the prettiest girl who’d ever hit our com- 
munity. I tried to be hard-headed about 
the whole business. Hadn’t I known the 
whole time that she’d eventually want 4 
mate with the hot blood and_ passionate 
fire of youth? What could a girl just 
turned 20 feel with a man of 36 except 
embarrassment and boredom? 

But Link Hobbs? I could have accepted 
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gracefully any rival but him, and grace- 
fully let her go. That fellow was too big a 
dose of nothing for me to swallow. 

I tried to figure his attraction for her. 
Maybe, he reminded her of Ralph. Id 
read somewhere that women kept looking 
for dead lovers by trying to find somebody 
like them. 

If she had to have Link Hobbs, let her 
snare him. But my mind was made up on 
one thing. 

She couldn’t have Link and Arthur Ju- 
nior. too. And she needn’t come running 
back to me when Link had dumped her for 
his next joy | jag. 

The kettle boiled over after a select party 
for a few couples at the home of Professor 
Tucker. the school principal. That night, 
Annette had paid no attention to anybody 
else at the party except Link Hobbs. But 
to make matters worse, Link’s date had 
stewed in a quiet agony of humiliation, all 
evening as he ignored her. 

“Don’t expect me to bail you out if you 
get in a fix with Link Hobbs,” I said to 
her savagely after we'd got back. “And 
don’t count in my son on your plans with 
your boy friend.” 

The fierceness of her look reminded me 
of that day back in the rooming house. 
“Whose son?” she spat back. “And who 
bailed who out?” 

I couldn’t make sense out of that second 
part of her remark. But I got a glimmer, 
a week later, when I was elected grand 
master of the lodge. The ritual of our 
order forbade any man but a husband and 
father to hold that office. That was to guar- 
antee responsible leadership. 

When I was chosen, I realized that my 
standing had never been greater in this 
community, and that marriage was the rea- 
son for it. No man is ever fully trusted 
by society till he takes a wife. But I hesi- 
tated to accept the honor, knowing that 
I'd have to resign the minute Annette filed 
for divorce. 

But if I declined, then I’d be letting the 
community know my home was shaky. So 
I said yes. 

Annette, prettier than I had ever seen 
her and in a brand new dress, sat beside 
me on the platform when I was installed 
ina big public ceremony. But the minute 
that the formal part was over. 
had adjourned for the social part, she 
slipped away. I saw her go out the door. 
Link Hobbs was right behind her. 

For the next two hours, I was in a cold 
sweat that I tried to hide. I couldn’t leave 
the people who’d come to honor me by 


and people 


giving chase to an errant wife and her 
lover. I tried not to show my anxiety as 
I shook hands and swapped banter. But I 
could see that my wife’s absence was be- 
ing noted and commented on. 


EN MINUTES till midnight. the tele- 
phone started ringing incessantly in the 
lodge office adjoining the big social hall. 


It rang for five minutes steadily before 
anybody heard it above the din of merry- 
making. Discreet Professor Tucker hur- 
ried forward to answer it. But a lodge 
member, with less gray matter, grabbed 
the receiver first. 

He listened, then dashed out into the 
crowd, shouting: “Link Hobbs and Mrs. 
Moore got cut up in an auto accident down 
the road. State along, 
pulled them out of the ditch, and took 
them home.” 

Gasps and shouts echoed throughout the 
hall. People started circling me around to 
howl Tucker 


jumped on the platform and banged the 


troopers came 


advice when Professor 
gavel. 
“This is Mr. 


said quietly 


Moore’s business and not 
when the crowd 
Moore is leaving 
wont want 


ours,” he 
simmered down. “Mr. 
to attend to his wife. and he 
any carloads of curious people parking 
around his house while he’s doing it.” 

Five minutes later. I'd parked my speed- 
ing car in front of my house. I saw the 
country doctor, who served our community, 
on his way out as I slammed open the gate 
and hurried inside. 

“Nothing serious,” 
arm gashes when Hobbs’ car skidded 
the ditch. Go easy on the girl, Art.” 

“Go easy on your bill for that tramp!” 
I shouted back. I kicked open the 
and strode in. Her arms were bandaged; 
the girl we'd hired as baby-sitter was wash- 
blood that still re- 


he said. “Just a few 


door 


ing off some dried 
mained. 

“Go on home!” I said curtly to the sit- 
ter, tossing her a five-dollar bill. The 
youngster bounded out like a scared rab- 
bit. I faced Annette and turned the whip- 
lash of my scorn on her. 

“T ought to kill you.” I bellowed. “TI 
ought to flay you in little pieces and use 
them for fish bait. But you're still the 
mother of my child. So I'll let you off with 
that divorce you haven't had the guts to 
ask for while you’ve been playing around!” 

She sprang to her feet. and met me eye 
“Why don’t you wait till I ask 
she answered evenly. 


to eye. 
for the divorce?” 

“Just saving you some trouble, honey,” 
I said with sweet “Just making 
up your treacherous little mind for you. 
But when you go, little Art stays.” 

The corners of her mouth flinched, but 
her eyes stayed firm on me. “And what if 
I’ve made up my mind that we both stay?” 

“Not on your life!” I barked. “Not after 
you go for a moonlight spin with Link 
Hobbs and ruin me on the big night of my 
life by getting smashed up with him. Stop 
stalling and get in my car. I'll drive you 
into Dallas and put you on a bus for East 
Texas.” 

“Okay. Art.” “Tl go. But 
on one condition—that you find out first 
from Link Hobbs why we cracked up.” 

I stepped back, stumped for the minute. 
Then I grabbed the reins again and said: 


sarcasm. 


she answered. 
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“Oh, he'll lie for you as you will for 
him. Liars have to back up liars.” 

A loud banging sounded at the door. It 
swung open, and a man walked in wearing 
the uniform of a highway policeman. 

He looked straight at Annette. “Still 
want to go through with those charges 
against Hobbs, Mrs. Moore? He’s admitted 
running in the ditch while you were fight- 
ing off his passes.” 

Annette ran a weary hand across her 
brow. “Never mind now,” she said dully. 
“Tt doesn’t matter any more what he said 
or didn’t say.” 

The officer turned to go. “You’ve got a 
fine woman there, Moore,” he said. “A 
fine woman—and a loyal one. I'll be happy 
if I get one like her. Well, so long, folks.” 

We stood there staring at each other 
after he’d left. Finally, she broke the si- 
lence. 

“Well, all right, Art,” she said weakly. 
“I'll leave tomorrow. The baby will be 
better off with you than with me tramping 
around hunting jobs. Just—just let me 
come to see him, once in awhile.” 

She turned toward her room, tears 
streaming down her face. “Wait, wait, An- 
nette!” I said. “Link Hobbs—” 

She wheeled around. “Don’t torture me 
about him,” she pleaded. “I don’t care a 
fig about Link Hobbs—and never did.” 

“But the car ride,” I said, my head whirl- 
ing. 

“Nothing,” she said. “He told me that 
he was just going to a roadside stand to 
pick up some cokes for the party. And 
you were too busy being the lion of the 
evening to give your wife a glance.” 

There was something special about the 
way she said “your wife.” I slumped 
down on the sofa, trying to mull it out. 
She pulled up a chair and looked at me 
squarely. 

“I have to tell you something straight 
before I go, Art,” she said. “I came here 








in shame because I married you without 
loving you.” 

Her eyes dropped. “And now I leave 
in shame because I’m married and do love 
you.” 

Stubbornly, bit by bit, against my will, 
certain things started piecing together. 
That sweater she’d knitted and I'd never 
worn, her keenness to cook things that I 
liked, her putting my picture up instead 
of Ralph’s, her naming the baby for me— 
that kiss in the hospital. But I still couldn’t 
tally that pretty plain score with her buzz- 
ing around Link Hobbs. 

“Why did you pay Link so much atten- 
tion if you love me?” I demanded. 

She dropped her eyes. “For a reason 
that every woman knows and her man 
ought to understand.” 

Dumb as I am about women, that seeped 
down. I bowed my face in my hands, know- 
ing that I had inflicted the supreme shame 
on the woman who had loved me—me, the 
self-righteous, human iceberg. I had forced 
her into a flirtation with another man in 
the hope that it might cause me to notice 
her. 

Then I felt gentle hands prying at mine. 
I looked down and she was sitting at my 
feet, entreating with her looks that I un- 
derstood after all these bitter months of 
neglect I had inflicted on her. 

I drew her up; my hungry lips found 
her sweet, passionate ones. 

“I love you, dear,” I said. “I’ve loved 
you for what seems ages. But I thought 
that you couldn’t care for an old man—” 

Her hand tenderly placed across my 
mouth stopped the fumbling words of a 
man who had fumbled so much. But when 
the day dawned bright and clear across 
Texas, we had known all the sweet ulti- 
mates of love. And the cry of the new lit- 
tle life in the cradle awoke us to a life 
that was new and beginning. THE END 





How He Proposed 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Thus we faced a three-year wait which 
both of us knew would be trying and some- 
times a little difficult. 

Ours was a very strange engagement. 
We were unable to meet very often during 
the five years we were engaged due to 
Jackie’s army service and my heavy sched- 
ule at college. All in all, counting Jackie’s 
various leaves and weekend passes and my 
brief vacations, we spent less than six 
months of the five years together. 

Several times Jackie suggested we marry 
at once but I put my foot down firmly. I 
didn’t want to marry before I had com- 
pleted my college career. 

During the long periods of separation, 
Jackie and I kept in touch with each other 
letters. Jackie wrote me every 
day. One of these letters contained a very 
70 


through 


fateful question. Jackie asked, “Why not 
make this permanent and get married?” I 
sat down and wrote him my answer, and 
of course it was “yes.” Following that, 
Jackie used to call me frequently by long 
distance telephone and we would talk 
about the kind of life we wanted after the 
war ended and we were together and mar- 
ried. 

I graduated from college in June, 1945, 
completing a five-year course which earned 
me a Bachelor of Science degree and a 
Registered Nurse’s certificate. I think that 
was one of the proudest days of my life. 
Jackie wired his congratulations. He 
couldn’t attend the graduation ceremonies 
because he was extremely busy playing 
ball for the Kansas City Monarchs. We 
were both terribly happy though, because 
we knew the next step would be marriage. 

Jackie and I were married in February, 
1946, according to plan. 


Sex 
Without 


Love 
(Continued from Page 23) 


cities like Chicago and New York and 
Boston rolled lightly from his tongue, as 
did accounts of things that he had done 
and seen from one end of the country to 
the other. 

We Melungeons aren’t traveling folks, 
Fear of discrimination in the towns and 
streets of the big world keep us tied to the 
hamlets and lanes of our little world. I'd 
never been in any place bigger than the 
tiny town of Oakdale which has only a few 
hundred people. 

But now all that I'd dreamed and imag. 
ined of the big world took form and shape 
as I listened to Jean Martin—all the pic. 
tures of fashionable shops and_ finely. 
dressed women that I’d clipped from dog. 
eared old magazines to decorate the bare 
walls of my cabin. 

The eagerness of my spirit matched the 
restlessness of my flesh as the sun went 
down lingeringly over Bald Mountain, 
Maybe, through Jean, I could see and feel 
so much that I had longed for in the s- 
crecy of my heart. 

My eyes were searching his anxiously. 
My hand stole toward his the better to 
sustain myself against all that soared and 
surged within me. I heard the sounds of 
worlds reeling when he drew me close, his 
lips crushing mine savagely, triumphantly. 

Jean and I saw the first evening star 
shine palely over Bald Mountain that day. 

But other stars had risen and shone and 
faded when I went home a woman after 
having been a girl. 


HAD been awakened. But to the um 

bridled madness of lust and not the 
all-fulfilling ecstasy of love. Sex without 
love is a heady, but shabby drunkenness 
of the spirit. 

I knew that I did not love Jean Martin, 
after each flaming passional which fused 
our bodies but never our souls. My mind 
rejected him when he was gone. But my 
flesh cried for him. To be a slave of love 
can be a woman’s glory. To be a slave of 
lust is her despair and her downfall. 

Often, I sat moodily on the front stoop. 
reproaching myself bitterly for having sold 
myself. Yes, sold was the word. I so des 
perately wanted to escape this slumbering 
land of the Melungeons because I knew 
that the universe outside did not siumber. 
I wanted to seize life and bend it into 
some shape that would fit me, Lucy Dea 
And I hoped that Jean Martin would repay 
me for the giving of myself by taking mé 
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from rocks and fern bogs to streets and 
boulevards. 

I always felt hurt and taken aback when 
he answered my pleas that we elope with 
yague half-promises. A girl my age could 
marry under the laws of Tennessee. But 
Jean always brushed aside my impatient 
inquiries. 

“We'll leave when the time comes, baby,” 
he'd say. “Now give me a kiss.” 

His mastery of my flesh was such that 
[always did whatever he desired. Had my 
father been around, my seducer would have 
been sent packing in short order. But Dad 
had been one of the handful of Melungeons 
who'd crossed the mountains a little while 
before, and gone to work at the atomic 
energy plant in Oak Ridge. Other able- 
bodied men like him had stayed home, even 
when their children were ragged and hun- 
gry, out of a morbid fear of being put 
down as “colored” on the payroll. 

As it happened, my father’s absence 
swept me more deeply into the power of 
Jean. You mustn’t judge Dad too harshly 
for leaving an young girl 
alone. Outsiders seldom ventured in “the 
Melungeon country” that 
guarded fiercely as our own private little 
kingdom. And our women felt safe among 


unprotected 


our people 


the men of our own connection. 

My-mind told me that our code no longer 
meant anything to Jean who'd tasted all 
the pleasures of the big world. Melungeon 
he might be by birth, but his spirit had 
long since exiled itself from ours. Often, 
I wondered why he had come back to us 
after having been so many years away. 
My own good sense told me that I was not 
the only reason for his continuing to stay 
with us. 

Then he started taking long trips away 
from the hills. Often, he gone for 
months at a time. He never explained his 
absences. I knew better than to ask. But, 
always, he resumed his mastery of me. And, 


was 


always, I acquiesced. 

So it went for a year. Then, fortunately 
while Jean was away, my father returned 
home unexpectedly. I glanced only briefly 
at the impressive sum in the bank book 
he showed me. 


\ Y EYES were glued on the man he 
“"4 brought with him. 

Powerful and muscular the visitor was 
like Jean Martin. 
were tight and cruel. his were full and 
deeply gentle. His face had the patient 
kindness of my grandmother whose mother 
had run away from slavery in Alabama to 
the sanctuary of these hills. 

Jean’s face was light olive. But the 
stranger’s face was the darkest I had ever 
seen, 


But where Jean’s lips 


I looked uncertainly at the newcomer. 
Dad sensed w.at was on my mind. 

“Lucy,” he said, “this is Professor Gil- 
bert Reynolds who’s been teaching in the 
Negro school at Oak Ridge. I’ve brought 


him back to open a school for you and the 
other Melungeon kids.” 

I flopped in a chair when I heard that. 
For Melungeons had 
chosen illiteracy in preference to having 
their children attend classed as 
“Negro.” For generations, Negro teachers 
sent among us had been lucky to enroll two 
The last 
teacher had resigned in disgust ten years 
before when nobody attended. 


generations the 


schools 


or three children for a semester. 


But Dad’s voice was speaking with ring- 
ing determination. “It’s time our people 
woke up to who they are and staried being 
proud of it. We are a little Portugee, a 
little Injun, a little sprinkling of every- 
thing 

There was an impassioned pride in his 
tone when he uttered the 
I looked at him dubiously. 
without noticing: 


but mostly we are Negro.” 


word “Negro.” 
but he went on 


“And while our race on the outside has 
been moving ahead for seventy-five years, 
we in these hills went backward. We de- 
cided to squat here and rot, kidding our- 
selves that, some day, we'd be recognized 
as white.” 

He stared somberly through the window 
toward the old Runaway Trail over which 


most of our ancestors had come. “Our 
granddaddies did right when they ran 


away from slavery.” he finished quietly. 
“Their descendants did wrong by running 
away from their race.” 

My head was in a whirl as I prepared 
supper for Dad and our guest. Every Me- 
heart that he was 
more Negro than anything else. But the 
few who openly admitted it were contemp- 
tuously called “Blackwaters.” and lived in 
their own community shunned by the rest. 
We thought that we'd settled the matter 
by boycotting the last teacher and, after- 


lungeon knew in his 


wards, ripping down the big portrait of 
Booker T. Washington on the schoolroom 
wall. 

But now, the same old problem had 
raised itself again. Or. rather. my 
father had raised it. with what future dam- 
age to myself I could not tell. 

As I set the table. I wished fiercely that 
he had never gone to Oak Ridge and taken 
that job. All of our people who drifted 
outside finally drifted into the Negro pop- 
ulation—all except Jean Martin who'd 
laughingly told me that he passed for 
Cherokee Indian in his sashaying about 
the country. 

“Cherokee” I’d decided to call myself, 
once Jean Martin got around to marrying 


own 


me and taking me out into the big world. 
But would Jean still want me when he 
learned that Dad had made us Negroes? 
The stack hand clat- 
tered to the floor. The scared cat jumped 


of dishes in my 


from her corner by the fireplace, and 
sprang through the open window. Wrath- 
fully, I stooped to pick up the broken 
pieces. Then I was conscious that. I had 
a helper. j 
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The Professor was retrieving the bits of 
glass and china. His eyes were twinkling 
when he addressed me: 

“Don’t worry, Miss Lucy. A young lady 
can afford broken dishes better than a 
broken heart.” The remark made me laugh 
in spite of myself. 

I sized him up as we sat down to fresh 
dishes and a well-filled table. Why hadn’t 
I noticed before that he was a young man. 
Not more than 24, the age of Jean. Hand- 
somer. too, because no lines of dissipation 
seamed his face. And where Jean was for- 
ever glib and flashy, the Professor was nat- 
urally modest and contained. 

Always Jean’s talk had been sordid. 
Talk of stakes he’d won or lost in gam- 
bling dives. Smutty hints about his love 
affairs from New York to Los Angeles. 
Scrapes with knives and knucks from 
which he always emerged as the strutting, 
bragging hero. 

Always there had been but one meeting 
point between us. And that was the meet- 
ing point of flesh. My flesh tingled, but 
my spirit soared as I listened to the dif- 
ferent talk of Gilbert Reynolds. He’d been 
everywhere, too. But he’d seen and looked 
for different things than Jean. 

But I was a Melungeon. And Gilbert—I 
did not notice that I was thinking of him 
by his first name—was ... 

I was gazing blankly at my fork when I 
felt my father gently nudging-my shoulder. 

“Professor Reynolds would like to hear 
you sing some of our Melungeon ballads,” 
I heard him say. 

I went into the next room, and took down 
my guitar from its place over the mantel. 
[ returned and began a throbbing old mel- 
ody that told how our pirate forefathers 
their captain on the coast, then 
tramped across range after range of rugged 
mountains to find this land. 

Melungeon music is as odd as it is ex- 
citing. Imagine the calypso, jazz and 
boogie-woogie all rolled into one, but added 
to it. the stirring chant of Indian warriors 
and the romantic melancholy of Portuguese 
street singers. 

I saw how Gilbert Reynolds vibrated to 
it. I watched his fingers beating out the 
time on the table as I sang one ballad after 
the other. 

“Magnificent,” he said when Id finally 
run out of breath. “The next great dis- 
covery in Negro music. And worth coming 
to your hills to discover.” 

Calling our songs “Negro music” irri- 
tated me a bit. But I could not help but 
contrast Gilbert’s praise of my songs with 
the reception given them by Jean Martin. 
Whenever I'd hummed one around Jean, 
he’d always growled to me to cut out “that 
old-time stuff.” 


slew 


COULDN'T see Gilbert Reynolds as a 
lover. I could picture him as a sympa- 
thetic and understanding friend who would 
steer toward what was worth having in the 
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big world. Nor did I care what my neigh- 
bors might say. I was going to attend his 
school. 

Tongues thundered in our community 
when the school reopened with Gilbert as 
teacher. Angry women shrieked curses at 
me from their cabin doors. I was one of 
six youngsters who enrolled—six out of all 
the scads of illiterate children among the 
Melungeons. Threats were made to tar and 
feather Gilbert unless he closed the school 
and got out of the county. But that talk 
stopped when Dad gave out that the Pro- 
fessor would continue to board with us 
under our protection. 

I begged my gang of boys to attend 
classes. Instead, they dropped me. “Wait 
till Jean gets back and learns what you 
been up to,” one of them said menacingly. 
“He'll flay you alive and then wreck that 
derned schoolhouse.” 

Jean had been away for weeks before 
school opened. “Where is Jean?” I asked 
calmly. 

“Got into a little scrape over in Chatta- 
nooga.” came the laughing answer. “Doing 
a little stretch over at Brushy Mountain.” 

Brushy Mountain—the Tennessee state 
prison camp. I turned quickly away. Yet 
what hurt me was not the fate of Jean. It 
was what we had done to ourselves through 
ignorance and denial. We had made our- 
selves so backward that having to stand 
punishment was but a laughing matter. 

Except all that was increasingly behind 
me as I forged ahead in my studies. Dad 
had already taught me to read and write 
after teaching himself with a set of alpha- 
bet blocks and a copy book. With that 
beginning. I was Gilbert’s star pupil. 

As the months went on. I was conscious 
of Gilbert’s growing interest in me. I saw 
the rapt pride in his eyes as I did my les- 
sons so neatly and perfectly. I tried to 
make myself believe that his fondness for 
me was but the natural feeling of a good 
teacher for a good student. 

I had not known the touch of a man 
since Gilbert had come to live with us and 
given me something to live for. Nothing 
except when the hands of Gilbert and my- 
self accidentally brushed together as we 
spent long evenings working on the Me- 
lungeon ballads. 

Line by line, word by word, he was copy- 
ing them as I sang them. and putting them 
down to proper notes. “W. C. Handy gave 
America the blues,” he said one night when 
the fire had burnt down to charred embers. 
“The Fisk Jubilee Singers gave it the spir- 
ituals. Lucy Dean will give it the unknown 
songs of the South’s Negro mountaineers. 
And America will be just as proud of 
them.” 


KNEW that I was madly in love with 

him when my face, glowing with a light 
never kindled by any other man, turned 
toward his. 

“I gave nothing by myself, Gilbert,” I 


answered in a swirling torrent of words, 
“You taught me much in school, but even 
more—so much more—on these evenings, 
You taught me that one must learn to give 
before he can learn to receive.” 

Gilbert’s hands reached out to grasp 
mine and drew me to him. Our lips em. 
braced. “My darling, my beautiful one.” 
he whispered huskily. “We will keep on 
giving and receiving together—for oy. 
selves and for our people.” 

All worlds, big and little, seemed re. 
mote and far away, except this blissfy 
world of ecstasy newly-created by us two, 
I was barely conscious of the door squeak. 
ing cautiously, of a foot slipping furtively 
into the cabin. But both of us whirled 
around when a snarling voice cut the air: 

“What’s going on here?” 

I was staring into the wrathful face of 
Jean Martin. Gilbert looked at me puzzled 
and questioningly. My heart was lead 
where, but a moment before, it had been 
all manner of golden precious things. 

Jean’s lips curled sardonically. “Looks 
like the Professor’s been giving you some 
after-school lessons,” he growled, his words 
edged with iron. 

Gilbert started toward him, fists clinched, 
I grabbed him resolutely by the arm, 
“Wait, Gilbert, wait!” I shouted. I turned 
toward Jean. 

“I—I thought you were in. . .” I said 
dully. 

“You thought I was in Brushy Mountain 
pen,” he snapped. “So I was. But bars 
were never made that could hold this 
cookie. I got out of worse places than that 
one. Before they dump clods on me, I'll 
get out of still worse.” 

My past stood facing my future. ... 
Jean and Gilbert eyeing each other with 
merciless hate. My transgressions had 
overtaken me. Lust had returned to cancel 
love. Now all that had been briefly pleas 
ant with Jean scorched and burnt like the 
mocking, eternal fires of the damned. 

Gilbert saw the agony that possessed me. 
Gently, he moved me aside. Then he strode 
forward towards Jean. 

Jean eyed him speculatively for a min 
ute. His eyes dropped as he began retreat- 
ing. 

“All right, Professor!” he spat bitterly. 
“Tl leave you and your pure little maid 
to your love nest. But, just remember, ! 
was the first bird in it!” 

Gilbert’s flying fist just missed his chin. 
Jean backed hurriedly toward the door 
and straight into the arms of my father 
who was carrying a gun in one hand, 4 
brace of squirrels in the other. Dad 
dropped the game but, still holding the 
gun, grabbed Jean roughly by the shoulder. 

“Not so fast, Martin!” he commanded 
curtly. He turned sternly to me. “I heard 
all this as I came in the yard. Was there 
anything between you and this man. Tel 
me the truth, Lucy!” 

Once I could have lied and said “No.” 
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Once I could have clung to love, falsely 
embracing it with soiled hands. But these 
months of knowing Gilbert had purged me 
of lying as it had cleansed me of lust. And 
even if it meant losing my love, my tongue 
must speak the truth. 

“Yes, Dad,” I answered weakly. “Jean 
would have never come like this if I—I 
hadn’t given him the right.” 

Gilbert’s face was drawn and hurt when 
[ stole a glance at him. But Dad’s was 
like thunder in a mountain storm. 

He said grimly, “All right, Martin, you'll 
marry her or take the conse- 





marry her 
quences.” 
“I don’t want to marry her,” Jean mut- 
tered. “Don’t want no more truck with her. 
She’s turned colored.” 
Dad’s palm 
across the mouth. “Keep your trap shut 


open struck him square 
till you say the marrying words, Martin!” 
he snapped. “She’s turned nothing but 
what she is, what you and the rest of us 
are. And what we are is not something to 
live down but to live up to.” 

Gilbert came forward and touched my 
father’s arm. “Don’t force Lucy into mar- 
rying him, Mr. Dean,” he pled. “A man 
who will deny his people will also deny 
his wife—and that means he won't be a 
husband.” 

Dad shook him off. “Ill handle this, 
Professor Reynolds. But you can drive us 
down to Uncle Taddy’s while I keep a good 
Winchester eye on my future son-in-law.” 
He said the words bitingly. 


JNCLE TADDY was our local justice 
of the store- 
keeper. It was a silent, strange ride to his 
place. Gilbert, steering Dad’s old jalopy, 
sat in the front seat. I was beside him, my 
face staring straight ahead. Dad had left 
his Winchester behind, but a six-shooter 
nestled in his coat pocket where Jean, his 


peace as well as our 


seat mate in the rear, could feel its con- 
stant prod. 

Ten minutes later, Jean and I were 
standing unwilling before Uncle Taddy 
under a flickering kerosene lamp in the 
rear of the store. I wondered at the dis- 
creet wink that the old man gave me be- 
fore he opened his book. But I was in no 
mood for anything jolly. Marriage should 
be a beginning of life. But I felt that this 
was the close of mine. Now I would go 
through life, one of the living dead. 

Gilbert and Dad stared at the floor dur- 
ing the brief ceremony. Numbly, I re- 
peated the words that I knew were binding 
me to death and not to life. 

But when Uncle Taddy said, “I pro- 
hounce you man and wife,” my _ lips 
shunned the cold kiss of Jean. I screamed, 
and fell back against a table where I 


crouched like a trapped animal. Jean 
wheeled suddenly and leaped through an 
open window. Dad raised his gun, but Un- 
cle Taddy grabbed the weapon from his 
hand. 

“Better not, Rob,” he said drily. “You 
might spoil a reception that Martin’s been 
holding up outside.” 

Through the window, I heard the sound 
of a scuffle. A side door sprang open. Jean 
Martin walked in between two other Me- 
lungeons whom I recognized as deputies 
for our precinct. 

“Sorry we didn’t get here in time to stop 
the wedding, Lucy.” one of them said. 
“But it didn’t mean anything and you're 
still a single girl—better off without him, 


too.” 

I was too confused and bewildered to 
speak. “Meaning what, deputy?” Dad 
asked. 


The deputy chuckled. “Meaning a man 
serving a sentence can’t lawfully marry— 
and Martin’s still got a good many years 
to serve. Besides that, you need a license 
to hitch up in the state of Tennessee.” 

He spoke to the justice. “Did Martin 
hand you a license to marry this girl?” 

Uncle Taddy cackled. “Son, do you 
think I’d have hitched up a good girl to a 
varmint if the varmint had a piece of pa- 
per? Just had to pacify Rob here, or he’d 
have cluttered up my floor with a corpse. 
But glad I let you know, this morning, that 
Martin was hanging around so you could 
nab him.” 

Now I knew the meaning of the wink 
that Uncle Taddy had given me. 

Gilbert spoke up firmly. “Mark your 
place in that book, Uncle Taddy. Lucy 
and I will be back tomorrow with a piece 
of paper—and with a ring.” 

As he swept me into his arms, the depu- 
ties were leading Jean out the door. But 
Dad and Uncle Taddy were beaming. 

That was ten years ago. I’ve never seen 
Jean since. But I kept on learning after I 
began loving. So that now the Melungeons 
have a bigger school with two trained 
teachers—Professor and Mrs. Gilbert Rey- 
nolds. The “Mrs.” 

We are devoted to each other and to our 
their 


is me. 
people, more and more claiming 
birthright as Negroes. To make that devo- 
tion more solid, we are proud of our two 
youngsters: Carver Reynolds, 
called after the great scientist; and Marian 
Marian An- 


George 


named for—you guessed it 
derson. 

Marian, particularly, is living up to her 
name. She sings the Melungeon ballads 
with me in radio appearances out in the 
big world. 

Some day, we think, millions will be 


THE END 


singing them. 


Temper Tantrums 
(Continued from Page 45) 


parents, drunkenness of either parent or 
the constant worried discussion of finan- 
cial troubles by the parents. Children from 
well-adjusted, happy homes are usually not 
prone to temper tantrums although almost 
any child will experiment with them at one 
time or another. : 

Parents should study their handling of 
the child to see if they are in anyway at 
fault. Next the health and diet should be 
checked carefully with a doctor to see that 
unknown physical ills are not the cause. 
If he has brothers and sisters watch care- 
fully to see that all are getting fair and 
equal treatment so that no undue favor- 
itism is being shown. 

Once you are sure that your child is in 
good health and you have done everything 
to remove what might be called legitimate 
causes of tantrums, the best way to handle 
a child in a tantrum is simply to ignore 
him. If he throws himself on the floor and 
starts to scream, keep on with your work 
around the house as if nothing is happen- 
ing. If he is the type who likes to throw 
things, put him in a room where there is 
nothing to throw and let him cry it out. 
Once he finds out that he cannot cause 
worry or concern in the parent or get his 
own way from his tantrum he will give it 
up. Of course, if he is the fighting kind 
who might injure a playmate or the head 
butting type who might hurt himself, you 
should see that no damage results. But 
even this should be done in such a calm, 
unconcerned manner that the child gets 
the feeling that his tantrum is accomplish- 
ing absolutely nothing. 





Change Of Life 
(Continued from Page 46) 


middle-aged woman. 

There are some grounds for the belief 
that Negro women reach their menopause 
at a slightly older age than do whites but 
not enough research has been done on the 
problem to prove this conclusively. Medi- 
cal authorities once believed that Negro 
girls reached puberty (began to menstru- 
ate) at a slightly older age than white girls 
but further research proved this false. 
Actually the age of menstruation seems to 
depend more upon the economic rather 
than the racial background of children. 
One study found that Negro and white 
girls with the same economic standing and 
cultural background began menstruation 
at almost the identical age. And strangely 
the better the economic condition of a girl 
the earlier she begins to menstruate. In 
fact for American girls in general the age 
of the beginning of puberty has dropped 
almost two years in the past half century. 
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Murder 
On 

My 
Mind 


(Continued from Page 25) 


scream, didn’t even move, just forced my- 
self to sit there rigidly, my jaws clamped, 
my hands gripping the steering wheel as 
though it were her pale throat. For I 
knew to attack her, to make a nasty scene, 
would not help matters. Besides, I had 
other plans. ... 


I OW LONG I sat there clutching that 
steering wheel I'll never know. But 
tangled in the welter of my heart-hurt and 
humiliation was the continuing grim 
thought: He won’t get away with this! 

{n inner voice jeered: Why won't he? 
Just how will you stop him? | felt my eyes 
narrow to slits. I’d stop him all right. 
John Hatten would never do this to me— 
and live! 

As though to justify that fierce vow, I 
tried to assure myself that jealousy alone 
was not responsible for it—that what John 
was doing to me was not merely cheap, 
sneaking betrayal of our love, our mar- 
riage. of everything we had-meant to each 
other as man and woman. Oh no! It was 
also callous ingratitude for all I'd done 
for him, all the sacrifices I'd made to put 
him to the top! 

After a while I drove slowly home to 
the shabby Eastside street where John and 
I lived. I ttied to find satisfaction in the 
self-control which had enabled me to re- 
sist my flaming compulsion to attack John’s 
girl friend, thereby making possible cer- 
tain plans I intended to carry out—later. 
But I couldn’t. Always I practiced self- 
discipline, had cultivated it since girlhood, 
had worn a mask of cool self-possession. 

Now I wondered if perhaps I had not 
overdone it with John—wondered if that 
could have been what had driven him into 
the arms of another woman. Or had it been 
my inflexible insistence that he hew to the 
line on the course we—or had it been /? 

had charted for his future? 

I just didn’t know. I was bleakly pon- 
dering that angle as I turned into the ole- 
ander-lined driveway of our small, unpre- 
tentious stucco. I let myself into the dark 
little house wearily. Only a few weeks ago 
I had been sure that by pooling John’s 
earnings as a lawyer with mine, we would 
soon be able to buy a much better house, 
on the more fashionable Westside. © But 
then, a few short weeks ago I had been 
sure of so many things... that now 
would never be. 

When I turned on the living room lights 
[ saw, on the coffee table in front of the 
divan, the bowl from which John had eaten 
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his usual dinner of green salad. When he 
got out of the army in 745, he’d been as 
trim and lean as when we married in 40. 
But after four years of law school, he had 
grown heavy around the middle, and for 
the past several months he’d eaten only a 
salad, a few crackers and a glass of milk 
for his evening meal. His “diet,” as he 
wryly called it, had become something of 
a joke among our friends, especially since 
he himself always prepared it. 

The sight of those dishes made my eyes 
narrow coldly. 

A few minutes later when I went into 
the bedroom to undress, I caught a glimpse 
of myself in a mirror which shocked me. 
Surely that frozen, malevolent visage which 
stared back at me was not mine! I turned 
away quickly, finished preparing for bed 
hurriedly, foregoing the nightly ritual of 
astringent lotion and facial cream. I didn’t 
want to face that mirror again! 

In the darkness I lay on the sofa stiffly, 
rigidly, trying to relax, to sleep—to forget. 
But sleep would not come as jealousy ate 
into my heart like coals of fire. Instead 
my mind churned endlessly with thoughts 
perversely nostalgic, bitter-sweet memories 
of happier days, like in “40 when John and 
I had such wonderful fun driving from 
Durham to Los Angeles. And how his old 
jalopy had broken down in the middle of 
the New Mexico desert in the middle of a 
star-spangled Spring night. And how gaily 
we had treated that mishap. 

I remembered how John had made a fire 
and how we had fried bacon and eggs and 
boiled coffee, and how enormously we had 
eaten. Afterward, John got blankets out 
of the car and we spread them on the warm 
sands, and lay on them, and talked and 
made our big plans. 

“I’m gonna be a lawyer, Daffy,” John 
announced, 

“Daphne. to you, sir,” I corrected with 
mock severity, cosy within the circle of 
his hard-muscled arm. 

“Yep, that’s what I’m going to be,” John 
went on, unheeding. “And I’m going to 
make plenty of dough and set you up in a 
swell shack—better even than your old 
man’s. Baby. you’re gonna be Miss Anne 
one of these days.” 

“The heck with Miss Anne,” I mur- 
mured. “I’m perfectly satisfied to be Mrs. 
John Hatten, darling.” 

“Yeah,” John muttered. “But your folks 
wish you weren't.” 

“Phooey on my folks and let’s not dig 
into that mess again,” I begged. “After all, 
lover, you didn’t marry my snooty family. 
You married little old me. Remember?” 

“Just the same.” John growled, “one of 
these days I'll show ’em. Don’t worry 
about that!” 

“I'm not worrying about your making 
good,” I whispered, snuggling against his 
big, hard body. “What I am _ worrying 
about is that you haven’t kissed your bride 
for hours and centuries and eons and—” 


“and that’s something I can take cap 
of right now!” John breathed. And he did 
as of that instant. The fire had burned oy 
and the sage-scented night enfolded 
and I suppose the stars still burned in th 
great dark bowl of the sky but I couldn 
see them in the very private heaven wher 


John and I had rocketed. ... 


[N LOS ANGELES in 740, things wer 

tough. However, I’d had some commer. 
cial training in high school and within , 
couple of weeks I secured a job as a typiy 
with a large insurance company owned by 
our race. The pay wasn’t high, but it ep. 
abled us to live until John managed 
wangle a job as houseman in a Hollywood 
apartment hotel. That definitely wasp} 
the kind of work I wanted him to be doing 
but I knew that the way things were, he 
was lucky to get work of any kind. 

Life was good, though. Food was cheap, 
and so, in comparison with today’s high 
prices, was everything else. We were sooy 
able to rent one of those little backyard 
houses so common in Los Angeles—gues 
houses they call them these days. It was 
a two-room affair, tiny, but our very own— 
our first home. 

John, an easy-going fellow. wanted tp 
play around a bit in the smoky. noisy 
joints on Central Avenue as soon as we 
got a little ahead, but I kept that sort of 
thing to an absolute minimum. And I never 
let him forget his ambition to be a lawyer, 
To that end I persuaded him to enroll in 
a night school for his last year of high 
school work; and I, too, attended the same 
school, taking courses in bookkeeping and 
accounting. 

I guess John wasn’t exactly happy ove 
the arrangement, but in his slow. humor 
ous way he accepted it. I suppose. fora 
practically brand new bride. I was some: 
thing of a taskmaster, but I knew that the 
only way to achieve the goal we'd set, was 
to work towards it—hard. 

Meanwhile I saved every possible dollar. 
denying myself the pretty frocks for which 
my heart cried out, doing my own hait 
when I yearned to patronize one or another 
of the beauty parlors used by most of the 
girls at the insurance office. 

A year sped by. John completed his 
high school work and I had it arranged 
for him to enter night law school imme: 
diately. He griped about that a little- 
called me Mrs. Boss Lady-—but he did it 
I continued my studies, too, for the head 
bookkeeper at the office—a woman—hai 
taken an interest in me, and had already 
caused me to be transferred to her depatt 
ment—at an increase in salary. Everything 
was going well, except that with John an 
I both working and studying so hard, we 
didn’t have as much time for each othe! 
as we wished. But what we were strivils 
for was worthwhile. I at least knew that- 
knew that later we would have the tim 
and money to do many of the things We 
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planned—a real honeymoon trip to Mex- 
ico—a better home, and when we were suf- 
ficiently prosperous to make a really good 
showing, a visit to the home town. 

As I lay frozenly in my bed in our shab- 
by little house, I saw the ensuing years in 
review—saw John leaving me in the uni- 
form of the United States army—felt again 
the fear and desolation of that, our first, 
separation. And I remembered in detail 
the long, lonely years while he was away 
at war—years when I completely buried 
myself in my work, until, late in “45, John 
finally was released from the army. 

By that time I was assistant to the head 
of my department, earning a salary that 
the war years had boosted most substan- 
tially. I'd saved most of it, as well as my 
army allotment from John, so that when 
he got back, we were able to purchase our 
present little house. 

What a joyous time that was! The re- 
union with my husband was like being a 
bride all over again! John had not changed 
much, except that he wanted to loaf around 
a while before resuming his law studies. 
But I pointed out that he had lost three 
years while in the army, and that the best 
thing to do, since Uncle Sam would foot 
the bill, was to get into the university law 
school before the inevitable rush began. 
I pictured the time when he would have 
finished his studies and would be able to 
open his own office—a full-fledged attorney. 

“You sure mean to make something out 
of your dumb ole husband, don’t you, 
honey?” John remarked dryly. 

“My husband is something already,” I 
told him. “And furthermore, Mr. Hatten, 
don’t call my husband dumb. And _be- 
sides—” 

“Cease firing, baby,” John laughed. “I’d 
rather face those law books than your 
sharpshooting any ole day.” 

“I'm not sharpshooting,” 
ly. “I’m only trying—” 

John held up his hands. 
dear. Only, do I have to get into that book 
grind right now? I sort of thought we both 
might take a little time out to play around 
—and he pulled me into his arms, 
“—and make up some lost time on the 
home front. You know?” 

I knew, and the knowing made me feel 
like a girl again. But John didn’t under- 
stand that, I guess, because I didn’t show 
how I felt. 
that I yearned to, as he put it, to make up 
lost time on the home front even more than 
he. But another kind of lost time was more 
important those lost years in the army. 
So I kept pounding away and John en- 
tolled at the university within two weeks 
ofthis homecoming. I had been firm about 
the matter, and now in my lonely bed I 
wondered miserably if I had been too firm. 


I said patient- 


“T surrender, 


I suppose he never dreamed 


HE DAY John was graduated with a 
Bachelor of Law degree was the proud- 
est of my life. That was in “49. The goal 


was not only in sight now, it was close. 
John wanted to take off for a two-month va- 
cation at a dude ranch near Elsinore, and I 
was just as eager to do so as he, but I 
knew that if he began preparing at once, 
he’d be ready for the state bar exams by 
autumn, and if he passed—which of course 
he would—he would be ready to open his 
law office early in 1950. As usual, I had 
my way. 

The morning, many months later, when 
I found John’s name in the newspaper list 
of Angelenos who had passed the state bar 
exams, that morning was pure heaven! It 
had been a long, hard pull, but we had 
made it, John and I. And the first thing 
I did was to clip out the list, and with 
John’s name circled with a heavy black 
ring, send it to my parents. That would 
show them John had plenty on the ball! 
I also made a telephone call to an auto- 
mobile company, where I had already ar- 
ranged the purchase of a swank new Buick. 
It was delivered, with the ownership cer- 
tificate in John’s name) at- 
tached to the steering wheel with a flossy 
red ribbon, that very afternoon. 

John wasn’t quite as pleased with his 
fine, shining car as I felt he ought to have 


(made out 


been. 
“Honey,” he said gravely, “don’t think 


I don’t appreciate the swell buggy. But 
I’m a big boy now. You know? Besides, 


you've worked so hard helping me all these 
years, I'd rather you’d used some of that 
dough on yourself. You need a good, long 
rest. You’ve gotten skinny as a rail.” 
That almost true. I'd 
fleshed in the right places when we mar- 
ried, but the years had honed my figure 
lines. But | “About 
it’s simply that if you make 


was been well 


to less svelte said, 
that car, dear 
a prosperous appearance in your start as a 
lawyer—” — 

“I know, honey,” John interrupted with 
a quizzical smile. “If people think you're 
doing well, you get the business. Okay, so 
that Buick will help.” His look steadied. 
“And I’m going to get the business, 
Daphne. Plenty of it—and fast. And 
pretty darned quick you are going to give 
up your job and stay home and really be 
Miss Anne.” 

That got me. I buried my face on 
John’s vest and sobbed. I don’t know ex- 
actly why, unless I took this as proof that 
John really loved me, really appreciated 
all the hard work, all the sacrifices I'd 
made. 

And now, such a few short months later, 
I knew with sick conviction how wrong I’d 
John hadn't appreciated what I’d 
If he had he could not have taken 
He'd accepted 
my love, my work, my sac- 


been. 
done. 
up with 
all I'd given 
and he had repaid me with—be- 


another woman. 
rifices ; 
trayal.... 

Doggedly I tried to backtrack. tried to 
figure out what had really caused my hus- 
band to be untrue to me. Was it my fault? 


Had the hard work and the constant ten- 
sions of the past years made me more men- 
tor than wife? Had I thereby made my- 
self less attractive as a woman to a point 
where my husband had been forced to seek 
love from another woman? 

No! That couldn’t be true. It wasn’t 
my fault, for everything I’d done had been 
for John, and he knew it. And yet—he 
was running around with another woman 
—a younger, prettier, fresher woman than 
I. She was taking him away from me. I'd 
seen it happen to many other women in 
this exotic city. It was a common saying 
that quick like a flash you could lose a 
husband in Los Angeles, where women 
outnumbered men, two to one. But I'd 
never dreamed it could happen to me! 

John, John, my heart cried. What’s hap- 
pened to us? 

But I knew, had known for the past 
month during which John’s absences in the 
evening had become increasingly frequent. 
I'd gotten my very first whiff of the affair 
in a way a woman most hates—from her 
friends. 

Jean was the first. She works where I 
do. It was she who sat down beside me in 
the company cafeteria one noon and Cas- 
ually mentioned that while out with her 
boy friend the night before, they’d seen 
John in a little Mexican juke joint on 
lower Central Avenue. 

That surprised me, and it shocked me, 
too. But I didn’t let Jean know it. I said 
lightly, “My hubby gets around a lot of 
places.” 

“And in such company,” Jean murmured 
sweetly. 

“Company?” I inquired. “Fine or super- 
fine?” 

Jean laughed. “Ought I tell that?” 

“If you don’t,” I observed dryly, “you'll 
burst.” 

Jean said offendedly, “Well after all, 
Daphne, I was just trying—” 

“So it was super-fine, eh?” I managed 
an amused laugh. 

“Super-duper-fine,” Jean drawled. “A 
slick chick, Daff.” 

I managed another little laugh. “That’s 
John’s cousin from the old country. Dur- 
ham, that is.” 

Jean looked miffed—and disappointed. 
“Oh.” she said faintly. “His cousin, huh? 
Well, you know I didn’t mean a thing by 
mentioning it.” 

“Of course 
“Natch.” 

No, she hadn’t meant a single, poison- 
ous thing. Perish the thought. Beneath 
my unruffled exterior my heart was thud- 
ding and there was a sickness in my stom- 
ach, for John had no visiting cousin. That 
was but the first of the little darts various 
other women friends shot me with 
their casual—oh very casual—remarks 
about having seen John this place and that, 
with some stunning woman. 

I didn’t question John about it, didn’t 
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didn’t,” I smiled. 


you 


into 
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even bring up the subject. I had too much 
pride, I guess. But I couldn’t act the same 
with him. John sensed my coldness, my 
withdrawal and the gap widened between 
us to a point where without explanation 
on my part, or question on his, I started 
sleeping in our spare bedroom. 


OHN would usually come home around 

seven p.m., fix himself a bowl of green 
salad, and with that, a few saltines and a 
glass of milk, settle down on the living 
room divan, by the radio. That had be- 
come routine. Then after he’d eaten and 
listened to the sports broadcast he liked, 
he'd go out, get into his car, and drive off. 
That. too, was becoming routine. 

So finally I began to trail him. And on 
this night I’d seen all I needed. John was 
not only untrue to me—he was making a 
sucker out of me. And that, I would not 
take! I knew that, and I also knew that 
if I couldn’t have John, nobody else could, 
either! 

Two nights later I took steps to see that 
John would be out of circulation—perma- 
nently. Shortly after dusk I slipped out- 
side and crossed the lawn to the pale bulk 
of a flowering oleander tree. When I went 
back into the house I carried a blossom- 
laden spray of the lovely shrub. This I 
took into the kitchen and laid upon the 
drainboard of the sink. 

From the refrigerator I ‘removed the 
bowl of salad which John had, as usual, 
prepared for himself, and set that also on 
the drainboard. I then thrust the creamy 
oleander spray into a low vase, and shoved 
it against the drainboard wall, then 
snipped several glossy, lance-shaped leaves 
from it. 

These I placed on a wooden chopping 
board and quickly cut them into tiny bits. 
Thick, milky juice exuded from the pieces, 
and for an instant I stared at the greenish- 
white mass, knowing its poisonous nature. 

Cold-eyed, I lifted the plastic cover from 
the bowl and into the salad I scraped the 
shredded oleander leaves and stirred until 
they were mixed in thoroughly. 

Pausing briefly to consider my next 
move. I plucked a scrap of lettuce and a 
small triangle of green pepper from the 
salad. These, plus a fragment of oleander 
leaf. I pushed behind the vase as though 
they might have lodged there while John 
was making his salad. My idea was, that 
when the autopsy established the cause of 
John’s death, those planted salad bits 
would make it seem obvious that the poi- 
sonous oleander leaves must have some- 
how fallen from the vase onto the chop- 
ping board while he was preparing the 
salad. That would make it an accident— 
tragic. but still an accident. 

Hurriedly I washed and wiped every- 
thing I'd used, then replaced the now- 
lethal salad in the refrigerator. All the 
while I had been fighting down the rise of 
both conscience and panic; and when I 
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forced myself to make a final survey of 
the kitchen, I knew my eyes were haunted, 
my mouth a twisted. agonized line. 

With an almost frenzied motion I hit the 
light switch, plunging the room into dark- 
ness. I had taken a couple of steps towards 
the hall when the brilliance of headlights 
slashed through the kitchen window. I 
ducked frantically. But the kitchen went 
black again almost immediately as John’s 
car lights were switched off. I heard the 
muffled slam of the car door. But not until 
John’s key scraped warningly in the front 
door was I able to break out of my terrified 
trance. Then I groped to the back door, 
and slipped outside, my heart pounding so 
furiously I could scarcely breathe. 

As I stood there panting and trembling, 
the impulse flashed through me to dash 


back and remove that death-laden salad, 


but even as I took a faltering step toward 
the back door, the kitchen light came on. 
With a feeling of doom I knew it was too 
late. 

I stood rooted there, trying to overcome 
the awful sense of horror at what I had 
done, until the kitchen went dark again, 
and I knew John was returning to the liv- 
ing room to eat his . . . last meal. With 
stiff, furtive steps I stole around the house 
to a side window of the living room where 
I crouched tensely as I peered inside. 

Hardly able to breathe, I watched him 
put the tray on the coffee table, watched 
him lower himself on the divan, and with 
a shocked sense of unreality, watched him 
pick up a fork and dig into that deadly 
bowl of salad. When he lifted a forkful 
towards his mouth, I tried to cry out, to 
scream a warning, but my throat seemed 
frozen. Had not the door bell trilled sharp- 
ly at that instant, I’m sure I would have 
fainted. 


OHN HALTED his fork half-way to his 

lips, while my heart stood still. Then, as 
the bell rang again, he lowered it to the 
tray untouched, and got up and went to 
answer it. When he returned that copper- 
maned rival of mine was clinging to his 
arm! My instant blaze of fury faltered 
and died when I saw, just behind them, a 
handsome, olive-skinned youth. He seized 
John’s other arm. 

For a moment or two I stared bewil- 
deredly, trying to understand what was go- 
ing on as both the girl and the youth 
gabbled excitedly and danced around 
John, shaking his hands and carrying on 
almost hysterically. 

For a while John just stood there grin- 
ning and let them maul him. Then he 
boomed, “Hey. you kids! Calm down and 
tell your lawyer the score.” He turned to 
the youth. “When did you—er—arrive, 
Mr. Dupree?” 

“About half-hour ago,” Dupree chortled. 
“T flew down from ‘Frisco. Muriel met me 
at the airport.” 

“And we came directly here, Mr. Hat- 


ten,” the girl bubbled happily. “We jug 
couldn’t wait a single, solitary second to 
thank you for getting Steve out of that 
horrible prison.” 

“IT owe you my life, Hatten,” Dupree 
said earnestly. “Man, they had me in the 
death house!” 

“Oh Stevie!” his wife wailed. “I didn’t 
know that. I—” 

Dupree put his arms around her and said 
soothingly, “I’m glad Mr. Hatten didn’t 
tell you that. But take it easy, sweetie, 
It’s all over now, thanks to him.” He 
looked at John soberly. “I'd given up hope, 
And how you cleared me is something I'd 
really like to know.” 

“Your wife gets most of the credit for 
that.” John told him. “She got a good 
look at that Italian kid when he ran out 
of the liquor store that night. He ran right 
past your car and she saw him clearly.” 

“T guess that’s when he tossed that gun 
into the car,” Dupree said thoughtfully, 
“T was watching for the traffic light to 
change and didn’t even notice him. But 
how in the world did you find him?” 

“We looked for him like crazy, that’s 
how,” his wife exclaimed. “Ill bet we were 
in every dive in town during the past 
month, weren’t we, Mr. Hatten?” 

John nodded. “Ill say. You see, Du 
pree, I figured the guy would probably be 
right here in town, because why would he 
lam it when the cops had the murder 
pinned on you? You were nabbed only a 
few blocks away from where the holdup 
and shooting were committed, the murder 
gun was found in your car, and to top it 
off, that liquor store man identified you as 
his assailant before he died.” 

Dupree said grimly, “A slight case of 
mistaken identity.” 

“Tt was understandable, though,” John 
told him. “By an odd mischance, you very 
closely resemble that Italian boy who did 
the shooting.” He chuckled. “Some of you 
Louisiana folks have a kind of Latin look, 
you know. But anyway, your wife and | 
just kept hunting around town until she 
spotted our man. The police got a confes 
sion out of him in a couple of hours. After 
that, your release was mere routine.” 

“Mere routine some stuff,” Dupree said 
feelingly. He extracted a pigskin wallet 
from his breast pocket and from it took a 
thin sheaf of crisp bills. Extending it to 
John, he said gruffly, “Will a thousand 
help towards your fee?” 

“It’s too much,” John said quietly. “Five 
hundred is plenty.” 

“If you don’t take that money I'll never 
speak to you again,” Muriel flared. “You 
were the only one who believed me—the 
only one willing to help. The police and 
everyone else were sure my husband was 
a thief and—and a murderer. And I'l 
never forget how kind and _ patient you 
were while we were hunting the real crit 
inal. Besides, we can afford that thor 
sand.” 
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“Okay.” John said, accepting the money. 
He smiled boyishly. “It will sort of get me 
out of the doghouse with my wife. She’s 
been a little salty about my frequent ab- 
sences. 

“We'd love to meet her,” 
warmly. “Is she here?” 

“No, she isn’t,” John told her. “But she 
ought to be along soon. Why don’t you 
two stick around for a few minutes?” His 
boyish smile lit his dark face again. “You'd 
like her. She’s a real peach. And mean- 
while, I'l make you a highball. Okay?” 

Dupree and his wife looked at each 
other like two love-smitten teen agers and 
she flushed and averted her gaze from 
John’s amused glance. “Another time,” she 
said softly. “But right now, I think we’d 
better get home.” 

Dupree winked at John. “We've got a lot 
of unfinished business to take care of, Hat- 
ten. You know how it is.” 

John laughed wryly. “I certainly do. 
I'm in the same boat. So you two run 
along and—” he grinned at the flustered 
Muriel, “—and take care of that—busi- 
ness. We'll all get together one day soon.” 
As he spoke they all were moving to the 
door. 


Muriel said 


LL THE WHILE I had been standing 
“outside in a frozen trance as the scene 
unwound which proved everything I'd sus- 
pected about my husband and the girl I 
now knew as Muriel Dupree to have been 
terribly wrong. That realization had barely 
jarred my befuddled mind John 
walked back into the room and after put- 
ting his fee on the coffee table, sat down 
and picked up his fork to start on that 
poisoned salad again. 

That jerked me out of my nightmare 
spell and I raced around to the front door. 
I was almost frantic when I realized my 
keys were in my pocketbook in the bed- 


when 


room. Desperately I jammed my finger on 
the buzzer, hoping that the imperative 
shrilling of the doorbell would bring John 
on the run—away from that fatal salad. 

Thank God, it did, and John 
yanked the door open, I fell into his arms, 
sobbing wildly. 

“What’s wrong Daphne?” he cried in 
alarm. “Has somebody bothered you?” 

I couldn’t speak, could only cling to 
him like grim death. He bent and picked 
me up as though I were a hurt child and 
strode to the divan and sat down, cradling 
me in his arms. He kept asking, “What’s 


when 


wrong, honey?” until finally his anxious 
concern got through to me, and I man- 
aged to stop crying. 

“Tm all right,” I gasped. “It’s just that 
—that I’m so sorry I’ve been so mean to 
you lately. John—can you forgive me?” 

My husband wiped away my tears with 
his handkerchief and gently kissed my 
eyes, my cheeks . . . my lips. His tender- 
ness was a dagger in my repentant heart, 
my guilty heart. 

John picked up the money Dupree had 
given him and pressed it into my hand. 
“My first real fee, baby.” he told me 
soothingly. Then he went on to explain 
the details of the case, eagerly, proudly, 
while I listened as though I didn’t already 
know them. When he had finished I'd got- 
ten my emotions under control. I hated 
to leave the heaven of John’s arms even 
for an instant, but I knew that I must 
get rid of that salad at once—and without 
arousing suspicion. 

“This calls for a real celebration,” I ex- 
claimed, sliding off his lap. 

“Tt sure does!” John agreed heartily. 

“T tell you what,” I said with a pre- 
tense of gay inspiration. “Let’s dress and 
go out for dinner. Then how about a night 
club—and champagne?” 

As John gazed up at me quizzically, his 
eyes twinkling, I picked up the tray quick- 
ly. “In which case.” I added, “you won't 
be needing this stale old salad.” 

“No, I won’t be needing it,” he laughed. 
He paused, then said quietly, “And I’m 
not for stepping out to celebrate, either. 
I'd rather we celebrate right here at home 
—if you know what I mean.” 

Despite a feeling of guilt which weighed 
upon me like a mountain of lead, my heart 
began to sing. And I knew that I'd spend 
the rest of my life trying to deserve a love 
like John’s, trying to make amends to God 
and to John for the evil thing I had tried 
to do. 

“Well. Mrs. Hatten,” John said, his voice 
deep and meaningful, “do you know what 
I mean?” 

I nodded mutely, shyly, like a girl, but it 
was not maidenly modesty which made me 
avoid his lashes. It 
would be a long time before I could meet 
his frank, honest gaze. “Ill be back as 
of this salad,” I said 


eyes with lowered 


soon as I get rid 
faintly. 

“Well get a move on,” John ordered with 
mock sternness. 


THE END 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


mind. Best of all, my wife Jean wasn’t 
jealous of Wanda, even on nights when we 
went to press and had to put in long hours 
into the early morning to make deadline. 

But then, Jean had no reason ever to be 
jealous. I was on the square with her from 
the start. I loved my wife, a sweet, un- 
spoiled girl who came from a small town. 
Actually, I guess that’s the reason I fell 
for her. Holding down a police beat and 
then graduating to a gossip columnist 
isn’t exactly the best training in the world 
to give a man much faith in women. I had 
seen so many phonies, hincty glamour girls 
and downright evil women in my life that 
when Jean came along it was like a breath 
of fresh air. 

So I kept my nose clean. I remember 
one night when I was working late at the 
office, there was a timid rap on the door 
and a tall, goodlooking woman entered. 
“Mr. Howard?” she asked hesitantly, 
and I nodded. I halfway expected what 


was coming next because my visitor's 
smooth, mahogany-colored cheeks were 


streaked with tears and her forehead was 
wrinkled in worry or fear—maybe both. 

“Have a seat, Miss— .” I waited for 
her to tell me her name. 

“You know my name, and by now, so 
does everybody else in Harlem!” she spat 
out, and the bitterness in her voice shocked 
me. It didn’t go with her face, sort of kind 
She reminded me a little of 





and gentle. 
Jean. 

“Take it easy, baby,” I protested. “I 
don’t pick up.” 

“Read this.” She pulled a clipping from 
her purse and tossed it on the desk. It 
was my last week’s column. Part of it had 
been underlined in pencil. 


What popular young manicurist was 
again spotted slipping out of the ho- 
tel —., this time in the wee hours 
of the Early Bright last Tuesday? It’s 
a cinch she can’t tell hubby (who runs 
on the road) that she was working 
overtime. Take it easy, L——- M—— 
or the ol’ Postman will be forced to 
ring your bell... . 

’ she said as I glanced 


“T’m Lora Mason,’ 
up. 

“And of course you deny you were ever 
in this hotel.” I said sarcastically. 

“Why should I?” she flung back. “Your 
bloodhounds sure earn whatever you pay 
them, because I could have sworn that no 
one saw us.” 
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“Then you admit you’ve been doing 
some heavy playing? If that’s the deal, 
then there’s nothing I can do for you, Mrs. 
Mason.” 

“You can quit hounding me, that’s what 
you can do!” she fairly shouted. “Each 
week you drop a few more hints. My hus- 
band reads that filthy column of yours, too. 
How long do you think it'll be before he 
catches on?” 

“Baby, that’s your little red wagon,” I 
told her casually. “You should have 
thought of all that before you and your 
boy friend started playing house.” 

She winced at that and glared at me as 
if she’d like to slap my face. “All right, 
so I made a mistake,” she admitted finally. 
“But it wouldn’t hurt you to give me a 
break. You see, in spite of everything, I 
still love my husband.” 

“T’ll bet you do!” I sneered. “There’s 
nothing lower than a two-timing woman, 
baby. You made your bed, now lie in it!” 

I thought for a minute she’d burst out 
crying as my words lashed against her, but 
she ran her tongue nervously over her lips, 
turned and walked away without a word. 


THE NEXT ISSUE of the Clarion car- 

ried a front page story on Lora Mason’s 
attempted suicide. Tough? Sure, but I'd 
never have a column worth reading if I 
never printed anything that didn’t step on 
somebody’s toes. That’s what I tried to ex- 
plain to Jean that night when I told her 
the whole story. But my wife disagreed 
with me. Her sympathy for the Mason 
woman was wasted and I told her so. “If 
people had any sense, they’d never get into 
a jam like that,” I observed. 

“But, Ralph,’ Jean said reprovingly. 
“You just can’t go around condemning 
everybody. Sometimes things happen and 
no one is really to blame. Maybe this poor 
girl had a reason to—” 

I cut off her sentence with a well-placed 
kiss. “That’s what I like about you, honey. 
You’re so unspoiled by all the rotten things 
that go on in the big city.” 

“You mean I’m a square?” she teased. 

“And I love it! Stay that way.” I threw 
my arms around the softness of her and 
pulled her to me. “Sometimes I wonder 
why you married a hard-hearted cynic like 
me.” Then I quickly added, “Don’t an- 
swer that!” and covered her yielding be- 
fore she could say anything. I was a lucky 
devil—and I knew it. 

But it was too good to last. One after- 
noon when I was on my beat through Har- 
lem, I stopped at the Theresa Hotel bar. 
It was early, and the few patrons there sat 
watching the telecast of a Dodgers-Giant 
game. So I decided to have a quick beer 
and return later. Then, I saw her. She was 
all alone near one end of the [-shaped bar 
and something about her seemed vaguely 


familiar. But I couldn’t recall where or 


when I’d ever seen her before. She was 
well-dressed, not expensively but in excel- 


"oO 


40 


lent taste, and I noticed that the bottle of 
scotch sitting on the edge of the bar near 
her was the best. Her shiny black hair 
was piled high on her head, and the view 
I had of her profile was breath-taking. But 
she was wearing dark glasses and I could 
not make out who she was. 

I sat there, watching her out of the cor- 
ner of my eye, waiting for a chance to say 
something. Ordinarily, I would have gone 
right up to her and started talking about 
the game, my column or myself, but I fig- 
ured that the approach that had worked a 
thousand times before wouldn’t get me to 
first base with her. Finally, she fished a 
cigarette from the pack in front of her and 
dug a holder out of her purse. Instantly, 
I grabbed out my lighter and went over to 
her. I held the flame under the tip of the 
cigarette, still trying to place her. 

“Thank you, Mr. Howard,” she said, 
after inhaling deeply. The low melodic 
voice struck a familiar chord, and then I 
knew. 

“Lora Mason!” I said in astonishment. 

She threw back her head and laughed, 
and the sound had a cold, harsh quality 
that was almost frightening. “Lora Mason 
is dead,” she said. “Don’t you read your 
own paper?” 

“Sure, but—well, it was only an at- 
tempted suicide.” 

“Only? Listen, daddy, Lora Mason was 
a messed up chick! She’d lost her home, 
her husband, her self-respect—she had 
nothing to live for. Not a damn thing!” 

“So you changed your name?” I couldn’t 
think of anything else to say at that point. 

“Not only the name, baby—everything!” 
She leaned toward me. I’m not sure wheth- 
er it was the Chanel No. 5 or the smile 
she laid on me, but I felt my heart do nip- 
ups. I signalled the bartender for another 
glass. 

“T’'m_ sorry,” I murmured, wondering 
why I should feel embarrassed. 

“Throw it out of your mind, baby!” Her 
voice was brittle. “Don’t worry about the 
mule going blind. I’ve had more fun these 
past few weeks than Lora Mason ever had. 
Well, here’s looking at you!” 


V E DOWNED our drinks and it was 

only after I made my way through the 
cool dimness of the bar into the bright sun- 
shine that I realized Lora hadn’t told me 
her new name. Oh well, I told myself, it 
was tough, but you can’t blame a guy for 
doing his job. 

But, oddly enough, I did blame myself. 
Somehow, I couldn’t get over the way Lora 
Mason had changed and I knew that it 
was I who had made her into the hard- 
shelled, embittered creature she had be- 
come. I thought about her all the next day 
despite my efforts to block the vision of her 
face from my mind. But it was no use, I 
finally had to admit that I wanted to see 
her again. For the life of me, I couldn’t 
give myself a logical reason why I felt 


the way I did, but I swung the wheel of 
my convertible and drove slowly uptown 
towards 125th street. 

As I rolled along, I reconstructed oy 
conversation of the day before, searching 
for a clue to the force behind the strange 
compulsion I had to see Lora again. I re. 
membered her face, the chin with its de. 
fiant tilt, and the full, sensuous mouth with 
the lips slightly curled as if scorning the 
whole world. I pulled up a short distance 
away from the Theresa and sauntered into 
the bar. A quick glance told me that she 
was not there, so I beckoned to the bar. 
tender. “Say, daddy,” I asked casually, 
“remember the chick I was talking to yes. 
terday?” 

A knowing smile broke over his face, 
“You mean Anna?” 

So that was what she called herself nov, 
I nodded. “Seen her today?” 

“She usually comes in about this time,” 
he replied, looking at his watch. “But | 
haven’t seen her all day.” 

I ordered a beer, then another, and 45 
minutes later was still there—waiting, 
Then, abruptly I tossed a bill on the bar 
and hurried out, cursing myself for a sen- 
timental fool. What the hell was I doing 
hanging around practically panting for a 
glimpse of a woman like that? Suppose 
she did come—then what? I had to con. 
fess I didn’t know the answer to that one. 

Nevertheless. the next day I was back 
to the bar. 

“You just missed her, man,” the bar. 
tender told me before I could even open 
my mouth. 

“Well, it’s not important,” I said lightly, 
and ordered a drink to cover up my dis 
appointment. Yet, it was suddenly the 
most important thing in the world that | 
see Lora—Anna—again. It was like an 
obsession. The following day, I made up 
my mind that it was all a lot of foolishness 
and took Jean to the Apollo to see Duke. 
But I was restless all through the show 
and when Johnny Hodges began blowing 
that mournful sax, I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. 

“I’ve got to see a cat downtown,” | lied 
to Jean. “You stay and catch the rest of 
the show.” Absent-mindedly, I kissed her 
and rushed out. I almost ran the short 
distance to the bar and when I spotted 
Anna sitting at the same place I first saw 
her, my pulse was racing as if I'd tried 
to break a Jesse Owens track record. 

“Hello,” I said nonchalantly, taking the 
stool next to her. 

“I figured you’d come,” Anna said, nol 
looking at me, but concentrating on the 
drink she held in her hand. Her words 
were confident, matter-of-fact and it irked 
me a little. She turned and looked at me 
and I found myself devouring her lovely 
face with eager eyes. She wasn't wearing 
the dark glasses and I saw her eyes were 
light brown, smouldering and yet mocking. 
Funny, but I hadn't noticed them that 
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night she came crying into my office. 
I found myself wanting to say something 
about that night, to apologize, ask her for- 


giveness, beg her to tell me how to 
atone... “Let’s get out of here!” I 


growled hoarsely, and without a word she 
followed me. We walked for blocks, nei- 
ther of us speaking. But I felt her pres- 
ence beside me as vibrantly as if there 
were a high tension electric wire carrying 
a current between us. 

We reached the edge of Central Park 
and wandered to a vacant bench. Anna 
took out a handkerchief and rubbed it 
across my cheek, and the spot tingled from 
her touch. “Girl friend?” she asked, show- 
ing me the red smudge on the fabric. 

“Wife.” 

Her lips formed a silent “Oh,” 
let her lashes half veil those taunting light- 
colored eyes. “Then aren’t you a little out 
of bounds?” she asked. A tantalizing smile 
played around the corners of her mouth. 

“Do you mind?” 

She gazed deep into my eyes. “No 
said simply, and then I knew it was just 
a question of time... . 


and she 


.” she 


FTER THAT, I managed to see Anna 
‘% practically every day. But not at the 
Theresa. The place was too popular and 
I was too well known. I avoided Anna’s 
place, too, and we arranged our meetings 
at a neighborhood tavern far uptown. I 
had long since given up trying to analyze 
my mixed emotions as far as she was con- 
cerned. She was a beautiful woman, yes. 
She was warm and alive and full of mute 
promises of rare delights to be shared 
sometime—soon. But it was more than that. 

Without becoming aware of it, I was neg- 
lecting not only Jean, but my job as well, 
and there were weeks when it was my Girl 
Friday, faithful Wanda, who got the col- 
umn out. Hill, the managing editor, no- 
ticed my lack of interest and called me on 
the carpet a couple of times. But his warn- 
ings fell on deaf ears. I was too far gone. 

I was like a school boy with his first 
crush and I couldn’t bear to let Anna out 
of my sight. But she played it cool, lead- 
ing me on, taunting and teasing me until 
I didn’t know whether I was coming or 
going. One night she phoned me at home. 
Jean happened to be the closest to the 
telephone so she answered it. “It’s for 
you, darling.” Jean called to me. “Some 
woman,” she added, and I detected the 
curiosity in her voice. 

I took the phone from her and felt my 
knees go weak as I recognized Anna’s se- 
ductive voice. “Busy?” she asked. 

“No,” I replied, keeping in mind that 
Jean was right in the next room and could 
hear every word I spoke. “As a matter of 
fact,” I continued in a very business-like 
tone, “there is some unfinished business 
I'd like to clear up as soon as possible.” 

“No time like the present, baby,” Anna 
purred. “I’m all alone and in the mood.” 


: angry 


“Well, that’s my job to be on hand when 
anything’s happening,” I trying to 
keep the excitement out of my voice. 

“Everything’s happening, Sugar,” 
said, “Everything!” 

I made some excuse to Jean, not caring 
much whether she believed it or not, and 

short time later I was in Anna’s Sugar 
Hill apartment. It was the first time I'd 
been there because until now she had man- 
aged to keep me at arm’s length. “Nice 
pad you've got,” I said, glancing around 
the well-furnished room. 

“Glad you like it,” Anna smiled. 
switched on the phonograph and swayed 
into the middle of the room as the 
music started. Her body moved voluptu- 
ously and the shimmering she 
wore swirled around her like a ballroom 
dancer’s gown. She took a couple of steps 
and her long, shapely legs broke through 
the folds of silk exposing smooth brown 
flesh high up her full, curved thighs. 

My mouth went dry and suddenly my 
collar was too tight. The palms of my 
hands were damp with sweat. Anna rolled 
her hips suggestively and snapped her fin- 
gers. she shouted, her 
eyes half veiled by the long lashes. I went 
to her and put my arms around her slim 
“The things you do to me, 


said, 


she 


She 


out 


negligee 


a feel SO groovy!” 


waist. 
I whispered 


baby!” 
her ear. 

Anna gave me a tantalizing little laugh 
and pulled away. “Don’t be such an eager 
beaver,” she chided with a smile. 

“What do you expect when you put on 
an act like that?” I growled. I was angry 
at her for playing the part of a tease, and 
with myself that she could arouse 
me so. 

“You don’t like Anna drawled, as 
carefully arranged herself on the divan 
hand behind her head. Her se- 


she 
with one 
ductive pose was too much to resist and I 
threw restraint to the winds. With a groan 
of anguish I threw myself beside her and 
buried my face in the warm valley of her 
breasts. She didn’t respond to my embrace, 
but it only served to excite me further. I 
neck and shoulders and face 
with burning kisses. 

When at last I pulled away, exhausted 
by the fierce intensity of my own emotions, 
I looked at appar- 
ently unmoved by the passion I tried 
desperately to transmit to her. Her lips 
were drawn into a smile so calm and con- 
fident that my blazed up 
“What are you, I demanded, 
leaping to my feet. 

Anna stretched lazily and stifled a yawn. 
“Disappointed?” 

“Later for you! 
der as I stormed toward the door. 
ised myself I’d never seen her again, 
I meant it—for the moment. 

“You'll be back,” I heard Anna say just 
as the door slammed shut, and somehow 
I knew she was right. 

Seeing Anna became like an obsession 


covered her 


Anna as she lay there, 


anger again. 
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with me and I vowed that some day I 
would break through the wall she had 
erected around her emotions. Finally, she 
gave in to my constant pleading and one 
night after making a few of the spots, we 
wound up in a room in a cheap, out-of-the- 
way hotel. We were both juiced, and the 
combination of the liquor and Anna’s near- 
ness had my nerves keyed up like the taut 
strings on a blues singer’s guitar. 

Anna lounged across the bed gazing at 
me with eyes narrowed to thin slits, prom- 
ising untold delights and at the same time 
defying every attempt to win them. “This 
is it, baby,” I said determinedly. 

Her eyebrows arched and she pouted, 
her moist lips full and sensuous. There 
was a challenge in her eyes that lured me 
on and on. I pressed her to me, feeling all 
the vibrant warmth of her body and 
thrilled to the quiver of excitement that 
shot through me. I closed my eyes and ex- 
plored the sweetness of her with wild aban- 
don. My trembling hands embraced her 
soft, yielding body, then fumbled for but- 
tons—zippers—snaps. But when I looked 
at her again, the cool, taunting look that 
was still on her face added fuel to the 
flames that flared within me. Savagely, I 
tried to impart to her calm, composed face 
some of the primitive passion that was eat- 
ing into my very soul... . 

Then it happened, and I suddenly knew 
I might as well have been trying to arouse 
a statue. There was an evil, well-plotted 
reason why I should never know the sweet 
climax of my unbearable desire for Anna 
and it dawned on my liquor-blurred senses 
with her vicious, almost hysterical laughter 
that jarred me into harsh reality. It was 
all like a crazy dream, like a film racing 
through a camera too fast—the startling 
bang on the door—the excited voices—the 
frightened desk clerk—and the impassive 
cops with cold, accusing eyes. 

And over it all, Anna’s mocking laugh- 
ter dashing over me like buckets of icy 
water. Her satanic plan had worked and 
she even seemed to relish the trip to the 
precinct station, gloating on the conse- 


quences of the raid on my career. 

Of course, my press pass and friendship 
with the cops at the station kept me from 
going beyond the desk sergeant’s desk 
where we were all booked. But there was 
no way in the world to squash the lurid 
publicity the incident was bound to get. 
I’d had many a clash with the police re- 
porters and most of them had ancient and 
deep seated grudges against me. They had 
a field day. And that week when the pa- 
pers hit the stands, the headlines read: 

HARLEM SCRIBE NABBED 
IN LOVE NEST RAID 

It was such hot copy that 
Clarion couldn’t neglect it, although they 
did bury the story on Page 3. 

The end came quickly, like the third-act 
climax of a fast-moving play. Hill de- 
manded—and got—-my resignation from 
the paper. and I moved into a third-rate 
hotel. Facing Jean would have been im- 
possible, no matter how understanding she 
might be. I'd played a dangerous game, 
a fool’s game, and let a vengeful woman 
make a sucker out of me. Eventually, Jean 
moved out of the apartment and I learned 
she went back to her folks. 

I never saw Anna again. She'd had her 
revenge, carefully plotted and cleverly ex- 
ecuted as only a bitter, calculating woman 
could maneuver it. The deal I had given 
her. she had given back to me—in spades. 

It’s taken a long, hard pull to get myself 
back to normal. Maybe I'll never get there. 
But when—and if—I ever do, I'll have 
something I never had before. It’s human 
understanding and sympathy for another 
person’s mistakes. Something I never had 
for all the poor jokers whose failings I'd 
parade before the world in my gossip col- 
umn. But I have it now and I realize that 
Jean always had it. Maybe she'll have a 
small measure of forgiveness for the man 
who betrayed her faith and love. At any 
rate, I'll soon find out, for when I get to 
the little white house with the neat blue 
shutters in the small town where my wife 
is waiting, I'll know then whether or not 
I’ve paid in full for my mistake. THE END 


even the 











On The Records 


(Continued from Page 6) 


recent contribution to sax lore is a duo on 
records for Aladdin, the moody Something 
To Remember You By and the bouncy Just 
Cooling. Each is rich with his soft, sensu- 
ous tones and shows clearly why he is the 
top man in his chosen field. 
* & * 

RECORD OF THE MONTH: Mercer’s 
Perdido/Take The “A” Train, introducing 
onetime Duke Ellington bass ace Oscar 
Pettiford as a performer of unusual talents 
on cello. Pettiford proves as slick with a 
bow here as he has in previous pizzicato 
exhibitions on bass. This two-some of old 
Ellington favorites, principally on the 


bassist’s performance but with able back- 
80 


ing from a star-studded group, is almost 
certain to make jazz history . . . GOOD: 
Victor’s Hot Rod/Slow Down Baby, a pair 
of original ditties by high-flying sax idol 
Illinois Jacquet and his combo. The A-side 
zooms to an excitable finish on the typical 
Jacquet drive and beat, the flip is relaxed 
at a real groovy tempo... RECOM- 
MENDED: Decca’s For Dancers Only 

Four Or Five Times, which represents a 
welcomed and refreshing revival of the 
famed syncopated stylings of the late 
Jimmie Lunceford band by a studio aggre- 
gation. Ex-Lunceford and Tommy Dorsey 
arranger Sy Oliver fronts the group on 
these waxings. Quite listenable are the 
performances on the two sides by baritone 
saxist Ernie Caceres and pianist Billy 


Kyle. 


I Had 
A Baby 
For My 


Sister 
(Continued from Page 15) 


to take—one that might not work out at 
all in the way I had imagined it. Yet each 
time I argued with myself against jt ] 
could come to only one conclusion: take 
that chance, even if it meant gambling all 
of our futures against the consequences, 

I shudder sometimes now to think what 
teeming, merciless gossip there would haye 
been if anyone had ever found out. I trem. 
ble at the thought of what shameful dis 
grace I would have brought down upon all 
of us if there had ever once been the 
slightest suspicion that I had dared to do 
what I had done. But there wasn’t the 
least chance of anyone ever knowing nov, 
and that’s the way it would have to be— 
for always. 

For weeks I carefully began making my 
plans, outlining each little detail in my 
own mind, knowing all too well that every. 
thing depended on one single. unplanned 
opportunity, an opportunity that would 
mean all or nothing. It came—muceh 
sooner, much swifter than I had hoped for. 
I was sitting there in my bedroom reading 
one afternoon when I heard the click-click 
noises of suitcases being closed coming 
from Elaine’s room across the hall. When 
I walked in she was hastily scribbling a 
note, the suitcases piled on the bed beside 
her. 

“Going somewhere?” I asked. feeling a 
little guilty and trying not to sound overly 
anxious. 

Elaine turned with a start. “Oh, you 
startled me,” she laughed hoarsely. “Yes. 
Just for a short while. I thought I'd go 
up to Chicago and do a little shopping over 
the weekend. This place seems so dreary 
since—I mean—well, you know what | 
mean—with Mom and Dad in New York 
and Oliver away working all week in Cin- 
cinnati. I just thought a little shopping 
might help bolster my feelings.” 

“Yeah, it might at that,” I said dryly, ab 
sorbed now in my own thoughts. Then she 
was handing me the note and I heard her 
saying, “Be a dear, won't you, and give 
this to Oliver when he comes in.” A mo 
ment later she was downstairs and gone. 

I stood at my window watching her tami 
pulling away and my fingers unconscious) 
ran over the edges of the folded note she 
had handed me. It would have to be to 
night, I thought to myself, knowing n0¥ 
that only Oliver and I would be left in 
this empty, silent house. Quickly I be 
gan tidying up my own room so ther 
would be no slip-up on that score. Thes, 
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putting a match to the note, I closed my 
own bedroom door behind me and strided 
quickly over to Elaine’s and Oliver’s. 

Nervously, and with my heart racing 
yildly inside me, I rummaged in her closet 
until I found one of her negligees, the kind 
she might have worn on other nights . . . 
other nights they had both known. The 
clock on the dresser said 7:30. Only an- 
other half-hour, I thought, and Oliver 
would be coming in as he always had since 
he had been staying on that construction 
job in Cincinnati. Feverishly, I began daub- 
ing leg make-up over the tell-tale scar on 
my arm—that one single difference be- 
tween Elaine and myself which I prayed 
now wouldn’t betray me. Then checking 
every last detail of the little stage I was 
setting, I sat back with a heavy sigh to sit 
and wait and wonder. . 

“Hello? Anybody home?” Oliver’s voice 
came booming up the stairs. My heart sank. 
This was the moment I had so daringly 
planned, yet somehow now dreaded to face. 

“I'm up here, dear,” I called back, sum- 
moning all my strength and closing my 
eyes in one final, desperate prayer. Then 
| heard him bounding up the steps and 
into the room. 

“Hi, Precious!” he said gaily, gather- 
ing me_up in his arms and not stopping 
util his lips found mine. “What’s the 
matter? Don’t I rate a welcome reception 
anymore? All the lights were off down- 
stairs when I came in. Why all the mys- 
tery?” 

I managed to give a sickly laugh in re- 
sponse to his little play-acting. “No mys- 
tery,” I shrugged. “I guess I must have 
fallen asleep and forgot to turn them on.” 
[ forced a yawn and tried to keep my 
wice even and natural, but each 
seemed to sound tense and hollow as if 
Ireally were somebody else. Yet, he didn’t 
sem to suspect. He went right ahead 
changing his clothes and drawing his bath 
water. 

“Where’s Yvonne?” I heard him call 
back from the bathroom, and I knew then 
ny little scheme was going off well. “She’s 
gone off on a week-end trip,” I yelled back 
to him, in the best matter-of-fact tones I 
could muster. I was feel 
more relaxed now, but I knew the worst 
vas still to come. I had been too frightened 
toremember really what his kiss had been 
like, but I knew now that no fright, no 
far would be able to dull my senses 
against the dread of that one climatic mo- 
ment I had planned for but now didn’t 
tally want to happen. 

Then, before I realized it, Oliver was 
standing there before me, his dressing 
gown casually drawn together. 
tls eyes the thoughts that were in his 
mind and I was suddenly seized with 
panic, Desperately I tried to find words 
that would make for more casual conver- 
My mouth 


word 


beginning to 


I saw in 


‘ition, but none would come. 


felt dry and a lump rose in my throat. 
Finally I blurted out something about 
fixing dinner and started to rush past him, 
but he was already drawing me to him in 
one impulsive, longing embrace. I tried 
to steel myself against what I knew was 
inevitable, but suddenly I felt weak and 
drained. I trembled in his arms and my 
pulse began pounding savagely. And then 
—for what seemed like eternity all time 
stood still . . . and I closed my eyes and 
prayed fervently for forgiveness for I could 
not forget that he was my sister’s husband. 


N THE DAYS that followed I lived 

through the mental tortures of the in- 
sane—not knowing, wondering if what I 
had dared to do would turn out at all as I 
had planned. Then one day, when I was 
nearly out of my mind with wondering, I 
knew for certain, more positively than 
I had ever known anything before that I 
was going to have a child. What would 
happen after that I could only trust to 
God and Providence. 

Quickly the weeks went by, and when at 
last I knew I could no longer run the 
risk of being found out, I packed my 
things and caught a train for New York, 
pretending that I would be gone for an- 
other year of study in my music career. 
I couldn’t help letting a tear slip from my 
eyes as the train pulled out of the station, 
for even though I alone knew the real rea- 
son for my leaving, I couldn’t help won- 
dering how it would have been with them 
—Elaine and Oliver—if they had really 
known. 

Many times I thought about that later 
during the long, sometimes tiring months 
of waiting. I thought about all the things 
that had gone on before—our growing up, 
Elaine’s marriage, Bobby’s death, every- 
thing. How happy we had all been be- 
fore that. The perfect family, everybody 
used to say. 

In a way, I suppose, that was why I was 
almost compelled to do what I knew would 
be the only answer to all of our suffering. 
I simply couldn’t stand to see Elaine hurt, 
for I knew how terribly she suffered deep 
down inside whenever she was hurt, even 
though she always managed to masquerade 
I'd known that 
ever since we were little girls and Dad had 


her feelings on the outside. 


given us two little pet kittens once for 
birthday presents. Hers ran out under a 
truck one day and was killed, and though 
Dad had promised to buy her another and 
she had pretended that everything was all 
right, she waited until we were alone in 
our room that night and cried as if her 
heart was breaking into a thousand pieces. 
I never quite got over that. Somehow the 
way she cried that night was forever etched 
in my memory and it always came back to 
me whenever anything happened to make 
Elaine unhappy. 

For identical twins we were alike in al- 


most every way, but it was Elaine who 
seemed to be the more soulful one, if you 
could call it that, more conscientious, 
more deep-seated in her emotions, more 
easily hurt when she failed at something 
she really wanted to do or wanted. 

I was devoted to her as few 
really know devotion. We grew up going 
everywhere together, doing everything to- 
gether, even going on double dates to- 
gether when we were in high school. 

We were the “Watson Twins—Yvonne 
and Elaine,” people used to point out to 
strangers on the street when they would 
ask about us curiously. “Can’t tell ’em 
apart. Where one goes, the other one goes. 
Just like seeing double.” 

Actually, few of the people around 
Louisville, except those in the family, of 
course, could tell us apart. But there was 
a difference—a scar—and I'll probably 
carry it to my grave. It was high on the 
back of my upper arm and had been 
there ever since I was a baby and had 
fallen against a hot stove and burned it. 
Except for that, however, we were identical 
in every respect. We had the same 
wavy, sandy hair, the same freckles, the 
same deep brown eyes, everything. 

I remember how we had all teased Elaine 
about that when Bobby was born, ribbing 
her about his sandy hair, his freckles, and 
those sparkling deep brown eyes. She had 
seemed happier then than I had ever 
known her before. But when she finally 
confided in me that she wouldn’t be able 
to have any more children after Bobby I 
couldn’t help thinking how utterly tragic 
it would be if anything should happen to 
take from her that one child she had been 
blessed with. Little did I dream that some 
days those fears would return to haunt me, 
or that I myself would be the cause of 
making them become horrible realities. 

I thought about all those things many, 
many times and I prayed for the miracle 
that would help me to give back to Elaine 
another love, another child—one of my 
own. And then when that one vital, all- 
important day finally arrived I simply 
couldn’t hold back the tears of joy that 
streamed down my face when at last they 
brought me my baby—our baby. I couldn’t 
help saying aloud the prayers I had always 
said silently as I lay there stroking his 
unmistakable sandy hair, seeing those same 
deep brown eyes, and those wonderful, 
wonderful freckles. I knew then that every 
moment of dread I had lived through had 
been worth it. I knew, too, that there must 
have been a divine will, that had caused me 
to conceive of this daring, almost impos- 


sisters 





sible scheme. 


S LONG as I live I don’t suppose I will 
** ever forget that look of complete hap- 
piness that was in Elaine’s face when she 
and Oliver returned from the orphanage 
that day rushing breathlessly to tell me 
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about the child “a friend” had told her 
about which bore such an amazing resem- 
blance to their lost Bobby. Never will 
I forget, either, the joy that was my own 
when I saw them walk into the house a few 
weeks later with my son—little Bobby— 
bundled in their arms, his brown eyes wist- 
fully surveying the new faces, the new 
home that would be his for always. 

How perfectly it had all worked out— 
just as I had planned it. Nothing now, I 
told myself, could possibly happen to mar 
that happiness. Yet, the one thing I hadn’t 
counted on at all happening did happen! 

I had been so careful there in the hos- 
pital in New York, answering all questions 
positively, furnishing detailed instructions 
in the envelope I had left behind, making 
certain in all ways that there could be no 
trail. But when I felt that slight tug at my 
elbow that afternoon, and turning, came 
face to face with Dr. Stevens, my worst 
fears suddenly flashed before me and | 
was instantly gripped with panic. Of all 
persons, he would have been the last I ever 
would have expected to see in Louisville, 
yet I should have known that with the 
medical convention in town there would be 
doctors attending from all over. 

“Mrs. Smith, I believe,” he had said 
very politely, lifting his hat at the same 
time. “This is a surprise! I often won- 
dered what happened to you after you left 
the hospital. You disappeared so quickly, 
and so mysteriously we never were able to 
complete our records—about the baby, you 
know.” 

I gasped in surprise. Instinctively, my 
hand flew to my mouth. This couldn’t be, 
I told myself. But there he was, standing 
before me—my doctor—Doctor Roland 
Stevens, the same young, handsome doctor 
who had looked at me in that unexpected 
curious way when | had told him my baby’s 
father was dead. Surely, he didn’t suspect 
now. Or did he? 

“Mrs. Smith?” I tried to look surprised. 
But | was remembering all too well how 
I had answered to that name many, many 
times before back in New York. “You must 
be mistaken,” I laughed dryly. You must 
have me confused with someone else.” 

\ frown came over his face. “But you 
look so much .. .” 

“Oh that,” I interrupted, forcing a laugh. 
“You needn’t feel badly about it. This hap- 
pens with me quite often. You see, I’m a 
twin—one of the Watson twins—and a lot 
of people often get us confused. Of course, 
my sister is married and she does have a 
child, but I don’t think she has been in any 
hospitals recently.” 

“Oh, I'm terribly sorry!” he said, start- 
ing to back away. “I shouldn’t have been 
so forward. Please accept my apologies, 
Miss—uh .. .” 

“Watson,” I smiled. 

All the way home I was still trembling 
with fright. I tried to console myself 
with the thought that he would only be 
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here a few days and would then be gone. 
I never dreamed that I would see him again 
or that it would be in such a short while. 
But when I answered the door that evening 
a few days later, I knew at once that he 
hadn’t forgotten our previous meeting and 
that he had probably been doing some 
asking around town. 

“Yes?” I said cautiously, holding the 
door half open, still hoping I wouldn’t have 
to give myself away. 

“[T hope you'll forgive me for intruding 
like this,” he apologized, “but [I’m Dr. 
Stevens. I just recently set up practice 
here and—well. the truth of the matter 
is that I’ve had a very interesting experi- 
ence with a young lady and she looks so 
much like one of the young ladies here 
I thought it might be possible that one of 
them would know whom I’m looking for.” 
He was looking at me questioningly, ap- 
parently still not quite sure of himself, or 
what to believe. 

“Won't you come in.” I said weakly, 
knowing now that it wouldn’t be possible 
to keep up the masquerade much longer. 

Then just as we started into the living 
room, Bobby toddled into the hall with 
Elaine close behind. I tried to block his 
view, but I was too late. He just stood 
there for a moment staring first at Bobby, 
then at Elaine, then at me. 

“My sister’s adopted child,” I tried to 
say calmly, offering him a seat beside me 
on the sofa. But he didn’t answer. He 
just sat there blankly as if he was trying 
to collect his thoughts. And then I heard 
him muttering almost under his breath, 
“that scar ... that scar.” I had forgotten 
that we were both wearing off-shoulder 
dresses and I realized then that he had 
seen—and knew! 

“You really ARE Mrs. Smith then!” he 
said finally, turning to me in sudden real- 
ization. 

I nodded. Tears were beginning to well 
up inside me, tears of knowing now that 
I no longer could keep my secret hidden. 
“Please, Doctor Stevens.” I begged. “My 
sister—she doesn’t know. Please let’s not 
talk about it now. Let me come to your 
office tomorrow and we'll discuss it then.” 

With a heavy heart I walked up the 
stairs that evening, seeing myself for the 
first time as the sinful, wicked adulteress 
I knew I would be painted to be. I 
didn’t even try to hold back the tears that 
were now blurring my eyes, for I knew 
that no matter what was said or done | 


couldn't ever be forgiven for daring 
seduce my own sister’s husband. Over anj 
over the thoughts raced through my mipj 
until my senses ached and I was num) 


with weariness. Finally I cried myself y 
sleep, too weary, too exhausted to Care 
what tomorrow might bring. 

The next day, as I had promised, I dij 
go to Dr. Stevens’ office. Each step I took 
mounting stairs, seemed to lead one step 
nearer my own doom, my own sentence that 
would brand me for the rest of my life 
It wasn’t easy at first, but once I had begun 
pouring my story out to him. carefully 
telling him of all the details that had 
prompted me to do what I had done, I }y. 
gan to feel relieved. Eagerly I filled in lj 
the missing pieces for him, somehow com. 
forted now in the thought that I had some. 
one to share my secret with. someone who 
understood, someone who was sympathetic, 

When I had finished he only sat there. 
his brow drawn together in disbelief, 
Neither of us said a word. Only the tick. 
ing of the clock in his office. mingled with 
my own choked sobs, dispelled the tense, 
heavy quiet that had fallen over the room, 
Then I heard him saying evenly in quiet 
professional tones, “You needn't fear, Miss 
Watson. You mustn’t have any fear at 
all. Such things are a little difficult to 
understand sometimes, but you have my 
word that only the two of us will ever 
know what you have discussed with me 
this afternoon.” And then as I turned to 
leave. I could feel his comforting hand 
my arm, and sense the reassurance that was 
in the broad smile across his face. “Would 
it be all right if I called you sometimes?” 
he asked quietly, and his voice was now2 
little less professional. 

I shall never forget that moment. Neither 
will I ever forget the long talks between 
us that followed—those gentle, understant- 
ing, comforting conversations that gradu 
ally, without our knowing it or even sus 
pecting it, began to blossom into ou 
romance and finally our marriage. 

It would be a happy birthday for Bobby, 
| thought to myself, a happy birthday for 
all of us. Then placing the card on the 
table where Roland would see it, I got 
up and started to dress, turning the word: 
over again in my mind: Dr. and Mrs. Ro 
land Stevens—Bobby’s Aunt and Bobby’ 
Uncle. Always it would be that way— 
always—for only the two of us would ever 
know that one secret that we had vowel 
to keep locked in our hearts—for always. 


THE END 
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I MARRIED A FRIGID HUSBAND 


In The February TAN CONFESSIONS 
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At Last! 


LOVELIER, MORE LUSTROUS 
LONGER HAIR-MAY BE YOURS | 


With Amazing FULL STRENGTH Kotalko 


~ Just One Application Starts To Make Hair 


¥Y Smoother ~Glossier  Silkier ~ Free of Flaky Dandruff 





THOUSANDS OF LETTERS ATTEST 
TO KOTALKO’S EFFECTIVENESS 


This amazing full strength ointment does more than 
make hair look more lustrous and lovelier—it con- 
tains a combination of not one but several ingredi- 
ents that help promote a healthier, more normal 
scalp. It helps remove flaky, excessive dandruff— 
aids nature to help heal bumpy externally-caused 
scalp sores and quickly curbs dry, itchy scalp condi- 
tions. Professional men know that when the scalp is 
healthy and normal, hair is more attractive. more 
lustrous, may grow longer. That’s why thousands of 
attractive women use Kotalko—don’t you miss this 
beauty thrill! Send coupon today for Kotalko Oint- 
ment and 3 Large Cakes of Foamy Kotalko Shampoo 


Soap. 


AFTER 

With hair and scalp 
healthy and normal plus 
the use of Kotalko Oint- 
ment to help supplement 
the natural hair oils, her 
hair became longer, 
silkier, and smoother. 


BEFORE 
Mrs, Izetta Baysmore of 
Bronx, N. Y. had short, 
frizzy, dry, brittle, burnt 
hair due to a lack of suf- 
ficient natural hair oils, 
causing an unhealthy 
hair and scalp condition. 
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Guaranteed 


Every package of Kotalko Ointment 
and every cake of Foamy Kotalko 
Shampoo Soap is guaranteed pure and 
as advertised. Kotalko is guaranteed to 
give you the good results you desire or 
your money will be refunded. Should 
you by any chance be displeased with 
Kotalko for any reason, please return 
the unused portion for our chemical 
analysis. 
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Kotalko Sales Company 
257 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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LONGER HAIR AMAZES 
LEADING N.Y. BEAUTICIAN 


New York, June 9—Miss Vivian Ford, owner of 
the Vivian Ford Shop, 736 St. Nicholas Ave., 
N. Y. C., stated that she used full strength Kotalko 
for a period of six weeks on one of her customers. 
whose hair was dry, cracking off, and brittle due to 
lack of sufficient natural hair oils. With the scalp 
and hair conditions normal, using Kotalko regu- 
larly to supplement these natural oils, she was 
amazed with the results achieved. 

You too may have longer, more lustrous and love- 
lier hair with Kotalko. In these days of scientific 
achievements, why have short, fuzzy, unmanageable 
hair, when for but a few cents you may have the 
silkier, lovelier, more lustrous, longer hair that men 
and women will admire. Don’t delay—use coupon 
below for full strength Kotalko Ointment and 3 
Large Cakes of Foamy Kotalko Shampoo Soap. 
(Gives big bubbly lather in hard or soft- water.) 


WHAT GRATEFUL USERS SAY 
ABOUT FAMOUS KOTALKO 


*My hair was a mess—short and fuzzy, 
caused by ysing hot irons. A girl friend 
told me about Kotalko Ointment and 
Soap. I'd recommend it to anyone—it's 
the finest hair preparation I've ever used.” 
Besshunter Robinson, Chicago, Illinois. 











“TI tried all sorts of treatments for my hair 
and scalp, but none worked like Kotalko. 
My scalp is healthy, free of dandruff 
flakes and my hair looks just lovely.” 
Clara Ligon, Memphis, Tennessee. 


“I am surely grateful to my 
husband. He ordered Kotalko 
for me. It worked almost like 
magic. It helped prevent dry, 
breaking-off, brittle hair—now 
my hair is more attractive, 
silkier, looks longer and 
smoother.” Fennie S. Patrick, 
Breoklyn, New York, 
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HOW KOTALKO 
WORKS! 


Helps Make Hair Beautiful, 
Silkier — More Attractive to Men 
It’s a fact that with just a single 
application of full strength 
Kotalko Ointment and a brisk 
shampoo with foamy Kotalko 
Soap, drab, lifeless hair will 
look more lustrous, smoother, 
silkier, more alive—will spar- 
kle with dancing highlights! 
Kotalko is not new. Thousands 
of attractive women know its 
powerful beauty secret—know 
it makes them more appealing 
to men and women! 


LONGER HAIR MAY BE YOURS! 


If your hair is dry and brittle, 
scalp normal, it may be caused 
by lack of natural hair oils—if 
this is your trouble, Kotalko 
may help to correct this hair 
condition—beautifying the 
hair and giving it a chance to 
get longer. Use Kotalko medi- 
cated ointment and watch the 
results! Full directions with 
every package. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Your druggist can supply you 
with a box of fully guaranteed 
Kotalko Ointment and Soap or 
if you prefer, order direct—use 
coupon below. Send No Money 
—just pay postman plusC.O.D. 
charges—we ship promptly and 
in plain wrapper—Write today! 









KOTALKO SOAP 
FOR THE 


SCALPa SKIN 


SEND NO MONEY 





















For This Thrilling Beauty Bargain! | 
KOTALKO SALES DEPT. 600 ' 
257 Cornelison Avenve j 
Jersey City 2, N. J. ' 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me C.O.D. ! 
(1 One box of Kotalko Ointment $1.20 J 
(0 Three Cakes of Kotalko Soap $1.00 i 
with the understonding that it is guaranteed to give the 
results | wont or my money will be refunded. | 
I 
Nome i 
Address | 
City State . 
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“Its the Easiest Test 
in the Book 


SayS...NOBLE SISSLE 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEGRO THEATRICAL GUILD 





a My tobacco farmer friends down 
south told me how to open a pack of 
Chesterfields and prove they’re the best 
cigarette for me to smoke. First, smell 
the tobacco-Chesterfields smell milder... 
then you smoke a Chesterfield-they leave 
a clean, fresh taste in your mouth.” 
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Make your || | 
ext pack \ = 
Sueus MILDER: Svwoxes MILDER ° Wo WWPLEASANT AFTER-TASTE: 
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